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PesicilSitigs  by  a  1*1  a  si  ter— No.  3. 

[concluded?] 

Rural  occupations  rightly  pursued, 
gives  to  its  votaries  every  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  the  constitution  of  nature — 
the  heavens  above  him,  with  its  brilliant 
canopy  oflight,  and  ever  changeful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  air  currents  and  clouds, 
thunder  storms,  hail,  snow  and  rain,  pre¬ 
sent  to  him  teachings  in  philosophy  and 
meteorology,  that  books  alone  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  furnish  with  distinctness  to  the 
mind.'  The  rich  carpet  of  nature  under 
his  feet,  teeming  with  prolific  life  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  varied  forms,  ever  prompting  to 
investigation  of  their  modes  of  existence. 
Seeds  germinate  and  grow — animals  are 
reproduced  from  the  embryotic  speck,  to 
the  full  grown  animal.  What  themes  are 
here  presented  to  cheer  the-ruralist  at  his 
daily  1  oil — variety  sufficient  for  every 
mind,  and  enough  to  gratify  every  taste. 
And  we  say  that  the  planters  of  South 
Carolina  have,  in  an  eminent  degree,  op¬ 
portunities  for  improvements  over  those 
of  more  northern  climes,  and  different  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  where  they  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage,  they  prove  themselves  unworthy 
of  their  position.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  freed  from  laboring  with  their 


own  hands;  they  have  ample  time  to 
study,  and  put  in  practice  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  rural  science — in  a  word, 
they  should  be  the  leaders  in  every  im¬ 
provement  connected  with  rural  econo¬ 
my,  and  this  not  being  the  case,  there  is 
a  wrong  in  our  present  system  that  calls 
loudly  for  reform. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I 
would -call  the  enlightened. attention  of 
your  readers.  In  other  countries  the  in¬ 
dustrial  energies  of  the  inhabitants  are 
in  part  occupied  in  the  cultivation  offor- 
est  trees.  In  our  State  these  bounties 
of  providence  are  spread  out  in  profusion, 
and  our  abuses  have  been  as  extravagant 
as  the  blessing  was  profuse.  The  waste 
is  none  the  less  excusable,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  is  now  being  realized  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  This  destruction  is  based 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  barbarous 
land  destroying  system  ;  if  lands  had  been 
kept  up  to  their  primitive  fertility  all,  or 
the  same  amount,  that  is  now  in  worn- 
out  oldfields,  would  have  been  in  virgin 
forest.  Timber  in  this  country  is  just 
as  important  to  man  as  the  bread  he 
eats.  We  have  no  coal-  fields  imbedded 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  which 
we  can  draw  a  supply  of  fuel  to  cook  our 
dinner,  or  to  warm  us  when  the  cold  chills 
us.  It  takes  years  for  the  oak  to  grow, 
and  but  a  few  minutes  for  it  to  fall  before 
the  woodman’s  axe;  and  now  when  the 
genius  of  our  race  have  achieved  such 
rapid  and  cheap  transportation  on  rail¬ 
roads,  we  shall  feel  the  effects  oi  this 
thriftless  extravagance  in  the  sparseness 
ofmarketable  timbers.  The  grand  secret 
of  thrift  is  not  only  to  produce,  but  to 
keep  and  improve,  and  we  do  aver,  that 
in  this  matter  we  are  spendthrifts  to  an 
incalculable  amount.  Nature  takes caie 
ofthe  forest,  it  requires  no  culture  from 


the  hands  of  man.  It.  is,'  then,  time  for' 
investigation,  and  should  call  up  the  en¬ 
lightened  attention  of  every  agriculturist 
of  Carolina,  to  husband  this  inestimable 
blessing. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  soil  can  be' 
cultivated  to  yield  good  and  remunerating 
crops,  and  its  capacity  for  production 
constantly  increased.  The  land  must 
of  necessity  be  put  in  a  condition,  by  con¬ 
duits,  to  carry  off,  without  washing  away, - 
the  whole  of  the  surplus  surface  waters 
It  is  notour  intention  to  go  into  the  meth¬ 
od  of  cultivation  of  either  corn  or  cotton, 
but  closely  to  confine  oi  l*  remarks  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  tillage  and  crop  raising.  What¬ 
ever  is  the  maximum  number  of  Bushels 
of  corn  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground  iu 
our  State,  we  may  assume  as  the  known 
limit  of  capacity,  aided  by  fertilizers  ;  by 
these  experiments  we  may  conclude  that 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  can  be  raised  per 
acre,  iftheplants  are  properly  fed.  Eighty 
bushels  per  acre  we  are  aware  is  not  the 
extreme  limit  which  hasbeen  reached,  but 
it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  we  hold 
it  as  attainable,  under  a  system  of  judi¬ 
cious  and  sensible  husbandry,  on  every 
farm  in  the  middle  and  up  country  in  our 
State,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  and  with¬ 
out  much  aid  from  abroad.  Lime  is  the 
only  foreign  aid  which  we  positively  need, 
all  else  can  be  supplied  from  our  own  re¬ 
sources.  We  have  the  experience  of 
Flanders  to  Cheer  us  on  to  the  work. — 
Under  our  system  of  planting,  all  the 
corn-cobs,  leaves  and  stalks,  produced 
on  the  farm  are  consumed  on  it.  Hence 
it  is,  the  organic  elements  of  corn  are 
constantly  increasing,  if  not  sufiered  to* 
wash  away.  Animals  that  consume  corn 
and  fodder,  or  indeed  any  other  food, 
yield  forty  per  cent,  of  dry  excrement 
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from  the  food  eaten,  the  other  sixty  per  i 
cent,  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere,  a  I 
small  portion  by  sensible  and  insensible 
perspiration,  and  the  larger  portion  by 
expiration  from  the  lungs;  but  not  one 
atom  of  this  is  lost,  or  even  carried  far 
from  its  origin;  it  comes  down  in  the 
dews  of  night,  and  the  showers  of  the 
day.  Thus  nature  has  established  a  regu¬ 
lar  balancing  and  compensating  princi¬ 
ple,  independant  of  man’s  agency. 

To  husband  the  precious  atoms  of  the 
urine,  calls  for  our  care,  and  he  who  saves 
the  most  in  his  operations  of  manure  ma¬ 
king,  reaps  the  greatest  benefit  from  his 
labor.  Thesmile  of  incredulity  will,  we 
doubt  not,  wrinkle  many  an  honest  face, 
at  the  idea  of  saving  the  urine  of  the 
cow-pen  and  stables,  but  we  tell  yoh 
truthfully,  it  is  the  elements  of  meat  and 
bread,  and  all  that  is  suffered  to  wash 
down  the  streams  is  so  much  lost  to  the 
soil  that  produced  it,  and  is  so  much  of 
human  toil  and  labor  thrown  away. 

To  give  form  to  our  views,  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  lands  for  production, 
under  a  continued  course  of  cultivation 
in  either  corn  or  cotton.  We  will  begin 
the  plan  proposed  by  our  views,  by  taking 
a  field  of  very  poor  land,  which,  with  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation,  without  the  aid  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  will  produce  but  five  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre.  We  will  suppose  the  soil 
to  be  two  inches  deep;  our  first  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  to  break  it  up  four  inches, 
not  by  turning  it  up-side  down,  but  with 
the  bull-tongue  followed  by  a  subsoil  or 
colter  plow.  This  will  facilitate  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature  in  preparing  the  organ¬ 
ic  elements,  on  which  alone  plants  live. 
As  the  matter  of  soils  which  are  neither 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  mineral,  and  are 
called  inorganic,  and  in  the  language  of 
science  air,  water  and  gases,  are  inclu¬ 
ded.  We  hold  as  a  principle,  the  deeper 
the  plow  penetrates  the  subsoil,  the  more 
readily  will  it  be  acted  on  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  light  and  heat.  Frosts  will  pene¬ 
trate  deeper,  gaseous  bodies  that  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  brought  down  by 
rain,  dew  and  snow,  w  ill  be  more  readily 
absorbed  by  the  well  opened  subsoil,  than 
when  it  is  hard  and  unbroken.  The  til¬ 
ler  ofthe  ground  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  the  origin  of  soils  is  from  rocks — 
the  geologist  has  established  this  beyond 
gainsay — soils  are  the  result  of  broken 
down  or  disintegrated  rocks.  Soils  at 
first  nothing  more  than  the  mineral 
atoms  of  once  solid  rocks.  Granite  con¬ 
tains  the  inorganic  elements  in  a  greater 
degree  of  a  good  corn  soil,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 


ing  to  refiect,  that  an  atom  of  potash  once 
let  loose  from  the  feldspar  of  the  granite, 
is  never  anihilated,  but  may  for  all  future 
time  continne  to  aid  other  elements  to 
form  organic  matter,  which  constitutes 
vegetable  being. 

In  nature  there  is  a  system  of  growing 
plants  producing  food  for  other  plants 
which  follow,  and  this  system  extends  in¬ 
to  the  operations  of  agriculture.  Crops 
produce  the  elements  of  re  production, 
and  every  principle  of  rural  economy 
should  have  a  tendancy  to  retain  every 
atom  possible  in  the  service  of  growing 
plants.  To  carry  out  ofthe  field  every 
part  of  a  crop,  and  carry  nothing  back, 
is  a  sure  and  not  very  slow  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  certain  sterility. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  the 
crop  of  corn  of  five  bushels  per  acre  has 
been  gathered;  the  field  must  be  then 
closed,  no  cattle  or  any  animal  should  be 
suffered  to  tread  the  land,  then,  so  soon 
in  the  winter  as  It  canbe  done,  the  stalks 
shuld  be  cut  down  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Hoe.  A  scooter  plow  should  then 
open  the  furrows  at  proper  distance  for 
corn;  this  should  be  followed  by  a  sub¬ 
soil,  and  these  two  by  a  shovei  plow — 
this  last  mixes  a  portion  of  the  subsoil. 
The  stalks,  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  are  then 
to  be  laid  in  the  furrows  thus  made,  and 
covered  with  a  small  turning  plow.  The 
land  is  planted  in  corn  and  peas.  When 
the  pease  are  ripe  they  are  picked  and 
no  hogs  or  cattle  allowed  to  go  on  the 
field.  If  the  season  has  been  ordinary, 
the  crop  will  be  twenty  per  cent,  better 
than  when  last  planted.  The  stables 
and  horse-lot  must  now  be  put  in  active 
operation.  Charcoal  must  be  put  on  the 
floors  of  the  stables  at  least  four  inches 
thick,  and  well  littered  with  oak  leaves 
or  pine  straw  ;  when  well  broken  up  and 
saturated  with  urine,  and  the  droppings 
from  the  mules  and  horses,  it  should  be 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  composting  pens, 
with  a  little  lime  and  salt  sprinkled 
through  it  as  it  is  put  in,  it  must  then  be 
covered  up  with  a  coat  of  coal  dust,  and 
let  remain  till  wanted  for  use;  the  same 
process  is  repeated  through  the  winter — 
the  latter  part  of  February  is  the  time  to 
get  it  out  onjthe  land,  the  stalks,  peavines, 
weeds,  &c.,  have  to  be  put  in  as  before 
directed,  and  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
fall  or  winter.  The  last  of  February,  the 
l’idges  should  be  opened  and  the  manure 
put  in,  which  should  be  covered  with  two 
furrows — it  would  then  be  better  to  bed 
the  land  out  and  out  before  planting. — 
By  the  middle  of  March  the  beds  may  be 
opened  and  the  corn  planted.  Now  we 
wish  to  be  understood  that  we  claim  the 
manure  alone  that  is  made  from  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  consume  the  corn,  &c.,  made 
on  the  field.  If  this  is  done,  and  fair  sea¬ 
sons,  we  can  safely  say  the  yield  will  be 
ten  bushels  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Now  this  being 
the  case,  we  have  doubled  the  quantity 
of  organic  matter  for  the  next  year’s  ope¬ 
ration,  and  if  this  sytem  is  persevered 
in  ten  years  the  soil  may  he  brought,  to 
produce  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  under  a  constant  tillage  and 
corn  crop  raising.  Try  it. 


Rotation  of  crops  where  nothing  is  re¬ 
turned  in  the  way  of  manures,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  rob  the  soil  of  every  ele¬ 
ment,  and  just  as  good  away  to  produce 
a  total  sterility  as  if  the  soil  had  been 
carted  off’;  the  only  difference  is,  rotation 
without  manure  is  a  little  slower. 

Whatever  of  elementary  matter  we 
market  off,  is  lost  to  us  and  the  soil,  and 
our  business  is,  as  thrifty  and  intelligent 
farmers,  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  production.  This  can  he  done, 
but  it  requires  thought  and  action,  both 
harmoniously  working  in  steady  harness  ;. 
toil  and  labor  are  the  price  of  earthly 
blessings,  every  thing  that  is  valuable  re¬ 
quires  our  care  and  labor  to  attain,  but 
happiness  and  plenty  attend  the  actively 
diligent  and  well  doing  tiller  outlie  soil. 
Nature  yields  her  treasures  lavishly  to 
those  who  seek  her  favors..  Mother  earth 
is  generous  to  all  who  treat  her  with  at¬ 
tention  and  study  her  wants. 

J.  P.  B. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Messrs.  Ed-itors: — Asa  general  rule 
it  will  be  admitted  that  no  man  should 
write  for  the  paper,  unless  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  write  about.  As  an  occasional 
contributor  to- the  Farmer  &  Planter,  it 
is  time  I  should  appear  again  in  your  col¬ 
umns;  but  in  doing  so,  1  ready  feel  that 
I  am  in  danger  of  violating  the  above 
wholesome  rule.  I  have  been  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  to  plant  and  in  plant¬ 
ing  my  crop.  Owing  to  the  many  heavy 
rains  that  have  fallen,  and  the  generally 
cool  spring,  I  have  not  succeeded  so  fully 
as  I  wished.  So  far  wheat  and  oats  look 
very  well — cornhascomeupvery  well  but 
does  not  make  a  bold  start — cotton  is  crust¬ 
ed  in  and  is  coming  up  very  slowly.  I 
have  made  the  above  statement  simply 
that  it  may  go  on  record  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  But  as  I  have  commenced  writing 
of  matters  and  things  about  home,  I 
may  as  well  go  on  and  inform  your  rea¬ 
ders  what  progress  we  are  making  here¬ 
abouts.  I  do  this  with  a  feeling  of  some 
pride.  We  are  beginning  to  have  the 
courage  to  break  through  the  restraints 
of  old  custom.  Many  of  our  young  far¬ 
mers  have  the  hardihood  to  think  for 
themselves.  “The  way  my  father  al¬ 
ways  did,”  or,  “the  way  I  always  seen 
it  done,”  has  ceased  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason.  Enquiry  has  gone  boldly  forth, 
and  in  many  instances  decided  improve 
ment  is  manifested.  It  has  even  got  to 
be  believed  by  many,  that  one  farmer  may 
write  his  experience  and  make  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  to  be  printed,  and  another  far¬ 
mer  read  it  and  be  benefited.  In  a  word, 
book-farming  is  not  so  much  derided  as 
formerly.  Not  a  few  of  our  farmers  read 
your  paper,  and  believe  themselves  the 
wiser  for  it. 
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Formerly,  our  course  was  as  fixed  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It' 
a  farmer  went  into  the  woods  to  clear 
himself  a  field,  it  must  be  square,  or  an 
oblong  square.  The  rows  must  run  par¬ 
allel  along  the  course  of  the  fence,  and 
be  crossed  exactly  at  right  angles,  and 
must  be  perfectly  straight — nothing  in¬ 
jured  a  young  farmer’s  reputation  more 
than  to  lay  oft'  a  crooked  row.  In  this 
primitive  era  no  manure  was  used,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  that  from  the  stable, 
and  it  was  doubted  whether  that  did 
more  good  than  harm,  as  it  was  accused 
of  often  burning  up  the  crop.  Cotton 
seed  lay  in  huge  piles,  polluting  the  air. 
Such  is  not  now  the  condition  of  things 
here — a  marked  difference  has  come  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  Guard  ditches 
are  becoming  very  common  on  our  hill 
sides — our  swamps  are  being  drained  al¬ 
most  every  where— rows  are  laid  off  with 
some  regard  to  the  horizontal.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  increased  attention  to  manures, 
and  even  to  some  extent,  to  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  that  improvement  is 
most  evident.  Our  farmers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  that  vegetables  must 
have  nourishment  as  well  as  animals,  and 
many  of  them  now  manure  from  three  to 
five  acres  to  the  hand,  and  this  is  but  a 
beginning.  Revolutions  it  is  said  never 
go  backward,  and  I  firmly  believe  our 
march  is  onward. 

Before  I  close  I  must  say,  that  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  improves.  The  first 
three  numbers  of  the  second  volume,  are 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  first 
volume,  and  (he  last  number  the  best  of 
all.  I  think  you  may  now  fairly  claim 
an  equal  standing  with  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  periodical.  Your  remarks  under 
the  head  of  “April,”  are  excellent. — 

•“  Broomsedge,”  in  his  article  on  hum¬ 
bugs,  says  “This  thing  is  certain — cot¬ 
ton  cannot  be  grown  out  of  a  soil  not 
rich  in  the  ingredients  necessary  to  per¬ 
fect  the  plant.”  1  have  quoted  this  be¬ 
cause  such  a  sentence  will  bear  repetition. 

It  is  full  of  meaning — of  sound  sense — of 
truth.  No  plant  can  be  grown  in  a  soil 
that  does  not  contain  the  ingredients,  the 
food,  necessary  to  its  growth  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  find  a  breed  of 
hogs  that  will  thrive  when  the  crib  is 
empty— a  breed  of  cattle  that  will  sustain 
themselves  without  pasturage,  as  a  plant 
that  will  flourish  in  a  soil  that  does  not 
contain  the  food  on  which  it  lives.  It 
might  seem  poorly  worth  while  to  tell 
over  and  over  again,  what  is  so  plain,  and 
fwhat  every  one  knows ;  but  it  is  a  seri¬ 


ous  (ludicrous)  tact,  that  thousands  of 
farmers  in  South  Carolina  at  this  day  are 
engaged  in  trying  to  grow  plants  on  soils 
that  do  not  contain  the  materials,  or  food, 
on  which  alone  they  can  thrive.  When 
we  know  this,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  philosopher  who  Capt. 
Gulliver  found  trying  to  extract  sun¬ 
beams  from  cucumbers.  The  whole  ar¬ 
ticle  ou  Humbugs  is  excellent  and  worth 
studying.  Laurens. 

From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

Soap  Sssdu. 

The  value  of  this  article,  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  of  vegetable  life,  appears  not  (o  be 
generally  and  fully  appreciated  by  our 
farmers,  as  their  intelligence  and  well 
known  habits  of  enterprise  and  economy 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

But  few,  comparatively  speaking,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  sensible  of  the  almost  inesti¬ 
mable  advantages  which  a  careful  pi  e- 
servation  of  this  invaluable  liquid  and  its 
application  to  the  purposes  of  vegetable 
nutriment,  would  enable  them  to  secure. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  judicious  and 
enlightened  farmers,  that  a  hogshead  of 
suds  is  equal,  in  point  of  value,  to  a  cord 
of  the  best  manure  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  ben¬ 
eficial  effects  consequent  upon  its  appli¬ 
cation,  will  deny  that  it  is  bad  policy  and 
no  mark  of  a  judicious  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  farmer  to  suffer  it  to  be  thrown  j 
away. 

In  a  state  of  incipient  putridity,  it  is 
replete  with  the  aliment  of  vegetables  in 
a  state  of  actual  and  perfect  solution. — 
The  only  condition,  indeed,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  in  which  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  appropriated  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  plants.  Besides  its  important 
value  in  this  respect,  it  is  also  possessed 
of  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  an¬ 
thelminthic  properties;  and  when  used 
in  the  irrigation  of  fields  and  gardens  in¬ 
fested  with  worms,  is  found  to  be  a  spee¬ 
dy  and  effectual  remedy  against  their 
ravages  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the 
aliigerous  depredators  by  which  the 
plants,  vines,  &c.  of  the  latter,  although 
protected  with  the  utmost  care  and  vig¬ 
ilance  of  the  husbandman,  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  blasted  and  destroyed. 

There  is  also  another  important  use  to 
which  this  liquid  may  be  profitably  ap¬ 
plied.  1  refer  to  the  formation  of  com- 
2 lost  manures,  which  every  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of 
our  husbandry,  will  readily  admit  to  be 
one  of  the  most  decidedly  important  op¬ 
erations  in  which  it  is  possible  tor  our 
farmers  to  engage. 

By  a  little  attention  to  this  subject,  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers,  the  annual  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  country  might  he  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  productive  powers  of 
many  of  our  farms,  which  are  now  deem¬ 
ed  almost  worthless,  be  so  far  resuscita¬ 
ted  as  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing, 
in  this  important  respect,  with  the  most 
productive  farms  of  the  south-west.  Na¬ 
ture  has  every  where  supplied  us  with 
the  most  ample  means  of  accomplishing 


this  end,  and  we  have  only  to  improve 
j  them  to  reap  a  rich  and  plentiful  reward. 

Experimentalist. 

— — - - 

To  make  Tomato  Tigs, 

Take  six  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  peck 
(or  1G  lbs.)  of  the  fruit.  Scald  and  re¬ 
move  the  skin  of  the  fruit  in  the  usual 
way.  Cook  them  over  a  fire  until  tho 
sugar  penetrates  and  they  are  clari¬ 
fied.  They  are  then  taken  out,  spread 
on  dishes,  flattened  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
A  small  quantity  of  the  syrup  should  bo 
occasionally  sprinkled  over  them  whilst 
drying;  after  which,  pack  them  down  in 
boxes,  treating  each  layer  with  powder- 
!  ed  sugar.  The  syrup  is  afterwards  con¬ 
centrated  and  bottled  for  use.  They 
keep  well  from  year  to  yea»%  and  retain 
surprisingly  their  flavor,  which  is  nearly 
that  of  the  best  quality  of  fresh  figs. — 
The  pear-shaped  or  single  tomatoes  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  best.  Ordinary  brown 
sugar  may  be  used,  it  large  portion  of 
which  is  retained  in  the  syrup. — Anted - 
can  Farmer. 


From  the  “Soil  of  the  South.” 

Sjookissg  for  a  Better  Cumutrj-. 

In  our  early  school-day  reminiscences, 
we  recollect  an  energetic,  sterling  little 
fellow,  who  was  always  conspicuous  in 
the  Saturday  fishing  frolics,  ever  on  the 
ground  in  good  time,  and  ready  to  start 
with  the  first.  But  his  patience  and  anx¬ 
iety  did  not  allow  him  to  try  long,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  off  in  search  of  a  better  place  ; 
soon  he  was  out  of  sight,  toiling  and 
hoping  on,  all  the  time  expecting  to  get 
to  the  best  place,  where  he  would  out¬ 
strip  his  companions,  and  realize  his  larg¬ 
est  hopes.  The  day’s  operations  closed, 
our  little  restless  fellow  would  come  up, 
wearied  and  muddied  and  well  scratch¬ 
ed,  and  with  less  success  than  his  com¬ 
panions  who  had  staid  behind.  This 
was  the  man  in  embryo  ;  the  boy  was  a 
true  type  of  the  man  in  after  years.  The 
first  thing  he  did,  when  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  life,  was  to  show 
himself  a  man  of  too  much  shrewdness 
and  energy  to  settle  down  in  the  old 
country.  Accordingly  he  moved  to  a 
new  one,  and  conceived  that  he  had  been 
so  remarkably  fortunate  as  to  have  found 
the  very  thing  for  which  he  was  looking, 
all  just  right.  His  friends  behind  were 
sorely  ridiculed  for  their  want  of  enter¬ 
prise,  to  be  throwing  away  their  time  in 
the  old  country,  “the  best  plantation  in 
which,  he  would  not  have,  if  compelled 
to  live  ou  it.”  A  few  years  after  this, 
however,  he  logins  that  the  perfections 
have  not  all  been  concentrated  yet,  but 
that  they  are  to  be  found  a  little  further 
on;  and  thus  he  has  been  running  after 
phantoms,  until  he  is  now  getting  to  be 
old,  soured  and  poor  :  living  on,  perhaps, 
the  worst  piece  of  land  that  he  ever  own¬ 
ed  ;  but  thinks,  yet,  if  his  wife  had  been 
right  willing  to  have  seconded  all  his  no¬ 
tions,  he  should  have  found  that  best 
place,  some  where  in  the  West,  or  a  little 
the  other  side.  He  has  never  built  him¬ 
self  a  good  house,  planted  orchards,  im¬ 
proved  his  land,  or  any  thing  else,  just 
because  he  was  not  settled.  This  is  a 
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hasty  sketch  from  real  life,  but  does  not 
describe  an  isolated  case  ;  you  all  prob¬ 
ably  know  some  man  that  it  will  suit. — 
(We  do,  sevei-al  near  and  dear  relatives; 
“  a  rolling  stone  catches  no  moss.” — Eds. 
F  and  P.)  In  its  general  outlines,  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  true  Southern  character.  We 
have  been  very  much  of  a  go-ahead  peo¬ 
ple,  but.  our  energies  have  been  more  tax¬ 
ed  in  searching  for  imaginary  good  than 
in  converting  the  means  already  in  hand, 
into  blessings.  It  is  a  truth  hardly  con¬ 
ceded,  that  there  is  not  much  difference 
naturally  between  countries,  all  having 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages. — 
Many  men  spend  their  days,  in  restless 
anxiety,  searching  for  a  complete  combi¬ 
nation  of  all,  a  good  never  to  be  realized, 
and  do  not  learn,  until  too  late,  that  they 
have  been  running  after  a  mere  chimera 
of  their  own  brain,  all  their  life  long. 

We  complain  not  of  the  energy  or  en¬ 
terprise  prompting  to  such  efforts,  for 
there  has  been  much  in  our  country  to 
induce  them,  and  thousands,  we  know, 
have  bettered  their  fortunes  by  going  to 
a  new  country.  But  we  would  rebuke 
that  spirit  which  is  ever  working  in  its 
dissatisfaction  with  means  already  in 
hand,  blinding  our  eyes  to  the  good  at 
command,  and  deluding  our  hopes,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  perfection  no  where  to 
earth  to  be  found.  Countries  differ,  we 
will  admit,  but  much  less  than  we  usual¬ 
ly  imagine.  And  then  the  chief  good, 
which  we  seek  in  a  new  country,  is  pe¬ 
cuniary,  one  purely  of  dollars  and  cents, 
which  is  often  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
moral  and  social  privileges  sacrificed. — 
Is  it  a  small  thing  to  severe  old  friend¬ 
ships  and  associations — to  cast  your  lot 
among  strangers,  who  sympathise  not 
with  nor  care  for  you— to  leave  your 
churches  and  your  schools,  and  old  home 
comforts  all  behind  ?  And  even  with  the 
best  success,  there  is  often  more  put 
down  for  the  benefits  of  a  move,  than  is 
properly  due.  The  most  energetic  men 
have  generally  been  those  who  have  em¬ 
igrated,  and  though  they  may  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  is  it  not  quite  probable  that  the 
same  men  would  have  been  successful, 
if  they  had  kept  the  old  homestead  ? — 
Compare  notes  with  some  of  the  best  of 
those  left  behind ;  we  say  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  only  fair  comparison. — 
How  stands  the  difference  ?  Very  often 
in  favor  of  the  old  country.  But  it  is 
said,  that  after  a  few  years  of  rough  and 
perplexing  inconveniencies,  the  new 
country  has  the  advantage  of  the  old,  in 
moral  and  social  privilages.  This  may 
be,  and  often  is  true,  but  nothing  is  easi¬ 
er  of  explanation.  We  have  remarked, 
before,  that  it  generally  has  been  the  men 
ofenejgy  and  enterprise  who  have  rush¬ 
ed  to  the  occupancy  of  the  new  lands; 
that  energy  can  not  be  restrained  ;  it  will 
not  only  subdue  the  forests,  but  it  will 
soon  also  build  churches,  school  houses, 
and  all  those  nurseries  and  appendages 
to  good  society,  but  this  only  proves  how- 
much  might  have  heen  accomplished,  if 
all  those  good  men  had  remained,  and  ex¬ 
erted  this  same  effort  in  the  old  country, 
where  society  has  grown  poor,  and  its 
institutions  have  gone  down,  just  because 


its  pillars  had  been  removed,  and  so 
much  of  its  saving  leaven  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  These  reflections  come  too  late 
to  cure  the  past,  but  they  may  serve  to 
reconcile  us  to  our  present  lot,  and  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  not  ruined,  because 
we  have  no  more  new  country  upon  our 
border. 


Rm'fiv  ®f  tlac  April  Number. 

“  Pencillings  by  a  Planter .” — A  some¬ 
what  fanciful  title,  truly,  for  a  communi¬ 
cation,  by  “  a  farmer  who  leaves  a  warm 
blanket  two  hours  before  day,  on  a  Sibe¬ 
rian  morning,  to  wrrite  for  a  public  jour¬ 
nal,” — verily  he  must  he  more  sorely  smit¬ 
ten  by  the  cacoethes  scribendi  mania, 
than  even  Broomsedge,  But  he  has  giv¬ 
en  us  an  agreeable  “  melange”  and  we 
hope  it  may  not  be  the  last.  We  assure 
him  that  Broomsedge  don’t  profess  to 


‘know  every  thing,”  still  he  has  never 


heard  perfectly  satisfactory  reason  as¬ 
signed  versus  wheat  turning  to  cheat. — 
Wiser  heads  than  his  have  believed  it  did, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  embrace  every 
notion  because  it’s  the  fashion.  Plants 
ill  doubtless  degenerate  under  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances.  “  There  are  many 
things  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth, 
Horatio,  that  have  never  been  dreamed 
of  in  your  Philosophy.”  And  J.  P.  B. 
believes  the  difference  between  the  bur¬ 
ning  and  the  rotting  of  vegetable  matter, 
is  about  equal  to  the  difference  between 
tweedldum  and  tweedledee.  Really  this 
gentleman’s  practice  seems  to  run  counter 
to  his  precepts.  Why  does  he  consume 
so  much  time  and  labor  unnecessarily,  in 
making  those  compost  heaps,  if  the  ashes 
would  do  as  well  ?  “  Four  hundred  cart 

loads  of  oak  leaves”  would  have  taken  up 
very  little  space,  if  burned  to  ashes,  and 
if  thus  applied,  we  take  it,  that  our  friend 
would  have  found  it  necessary  to  get  a 
little  lower  than  “on  all  fours,”  and  put 
on  a  more  magnifying  pair  of  spectacles, 
to  discover  the  benefits  of  his  homoeo¬ 
pathic  doses.  We  hope  to  hear  from  J. 
P.B.  in  due  season,  the  result  of  the 
many  interesting  experiments  he  bason 
hand.  This  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at 
truth — by  experiment  carefully,  practi¬ 
cally  and  honestly  conducted,— and  hon¬ 
estly  reported  too— for  it  is  matter  of  fact, 
that  you  will  often  find  planters  absolute¬ 
ly  cheating  themselves  wilfully,  to  sustain 
some  particular  hobby. 

In  every  experiment  the  geological  for¬ 
mation  should  be  stated  particularly— the 
kind  of  manure  used,  (out  of  what  made) 
—the  crop  preceding,  taken  from  the  land 
— the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  re¬ 
sults,  Nothing  has  operated  more  serious¬ 


ly  against  the  diffusion  of  light  amongst 
the  agricultural  class,  or  tended  more  to 
bring  book  farming  into  disrepute,  than 
improperly  conducted  experiments,  her¬ 
alded  by  the  greedy  press  to  the  world, 
as  grand  discoveries.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  mode  of  manuring  with  cotton 
seed,  is  to  sow  them  broad-cast  and  plow 
them  in,  in  winter.  Wheat  bran  is  worth 
for  feeding  purposes  12£  cents  per  bush¬ 
el — 50  bushels  per  acre  for  manure,  equal 
to  $6.25 — is  it  a  good  investment  ?  The 
potato  (Irish)  contains  51  per  cent,  of 
potosh — 11  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid: 
ergo,  ashes  which  are  rich  in  phosphates 
and  potash,  is  the  best  manure,  added  to 
the  hogs’  hair  it  surely  would  he  supe¬ 
rior. 

“ Meteorological  Observations ” — A  subject 
of  more  importance  to  the  farmer  than  by 
many  dreamed  of.  We  should  like  to  see 
something  of  a  practical  nature-^some- 
thing  bearing  upon  the  question  in  a  use¬ 
ful  point  of  view. 

“  The  Mangold  Wurtzel .” — We  have 
seen  remarkably  fine  roots,  weighing  10 
to  12  pounds,  grown  in  Buncombe — they 
might  be  profitably  cultivated  in  the  rich 
moist  valleys  of  the  mountain  region  of 
this  State.  We  have  found  all  root  cul¬ 
tivation,  save  the  sweet  potato  (beyond 
garden  limits)  a  precarious*business.  It 
is  certain  that  as  long  as  cotton  is  the 
great  staple  roots,  in  a  cotton  growing 
country,  will  receive  little  attention. 

“  Manuring  Lands." — Nos.  4  and  5,  from 
that  sensible  writer  Franklin,  cannot  be 
read  too  often  nor  practised  too  much. 

“  Mode  of  Handling  Cotton .” — Until  our 
cotton  buyers  become  better  judges  of  the 


article,  and  begin  to  make  discrimina¬ 
tions  between  a  clean  and  a  dirty  article, 
there  is  little  to  encourage  a  planter  for 
pains.  We  know  some  planters  who 
pick  up  every  thing,  and  say,  the  more 
mud  and  dirt  the  better,  for  it  makes  no 
difference  in  thesale.  It  is  literally  true, 
we  have  sold  cotton  in  Columbia  without 
a  rope  broken  or  a  stich  amiss,  that  never 
had  been  exposed  an  hour  after  it  was 
packed,  at  the  same  time  and  at  no  high¬ 
er  price  than  a  neighbor  sold  at,  whose 
cotton  had  been  piled  out  of  doors,  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  sorts  of  weather  for  months, 

and  then  had  not  a  bag  two-thirds  cov¬ 
ered  with  bagging. 

“  Turning  in  Green  Crops." — It  seems 
there  are  some  people  elsewhere  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up  on  this  subject.  What 
wonders  might  be  worked  by  the  use  of 
the  pea  in  this  way.  Vegetable  matter, 
and  deep  plowing  to  bring  into  action  the 
salts  in  the  subsoil,  is  what  weneed,  and 
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what  every  body  can  do.  When  we  do 
that  well,  we  may  begin  to  talk  about 
lime,  guano,  poudrette,  plaster  and  bone- 
dust.  We  have  not  touched  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  farming  yet;  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  do  the  little  we  do  well. 
There  is  great  danger  always  in  setting 
your  pegs  too  high,  one  is  apt  to  pitch 
clear  over,  or  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 

“  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Wheat.” — If 
“  rust  is  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere,”  why  does  it  affect  one 
part  of  a  field  and  not  another?  and  why 
is  it  peculiar  to  particular  soils  ?  This 
is  one  one  of  the  mysteries  of  vegetation 
yet  unravelled.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in¬ 
dividuals  often,  to  sustain  some  favorite 
theory,  commit  great  inconsistencies. — 
We  take  it  that  the  clean  culture  system, 
so  warmly  eulogized  by  the  Committee, 
would  be  illy  suited  to  the  southern  coun¬ 
try.  It  strikes  me  that  what  would  be 
adapted  to  the  humid  climate  of  an  island, 
where  the  sun  shines  not  above  one  day 
in  three,  would  surely  be  out  of  place 
here.  Now  it  seems  strange,  that  the 
committee,  after  recommending  clean 
culture,  should  complain  that  the  country 
had  been  already  ruined  by  the  clean  cul¬ 
ture  required  by  cotton — and  yet  more 
strange,  that  they  should  reccommend 
the  cow  pea  as  a  fallow  crop,  and  in  the 
next  breath  recommend  a  premium  for 
“Pea  hay.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  pea  being  an  ameliorator.  It 
is  the  clover  of  the  South,  and  can  be 
used  efficiently  in  many  ways,  if  the  will 
were  as  good  as  the  word. 

“ Experiments  on  the  farm  of  Hon.  R. 
Johnson .” — What  will  Mr.  Practical  man 
say  to  this? — it’s  a  tough  case. 

“  Yellow  Clover .” — We  sowed  some  of 
the  seed,  but  as  they  never  came  up,  we 
can’t  say  anything  about  it. 

“  Mixed  Husbandry.” — We  have  broken 
a  lance  with  the  Dr.  before,  and  care  not 
to  renew  the  discussion,  but  if  oats  ex¬ 
haust  land  as  much  as  corn,  it’s  enough. 
Oats  sown  on  land,  plowed  six  inches 
deep,  and  fed  off  to  hogs,  must  do  good — 
at  all  events,  we  are  following  in  the  Dr.’s 
footsteps  on  that  subject  as  near  as  we 
well  can.  This  is  a  very  sensible  article 
of  his. 

“  Corn  for  Fodder.” — There  is  no  doubt 
immense  crops  can  be  made  by  it,  but  it 
requires  very  rich  soil,  and  great  care  at 
a  time  when  the  cotton  planter  never  will 
give  it — the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  curing 
it.  It  has  been  written  about  and  laud¬ 
ed  a  great  deal,  and  still  it  is  very  little 
practised — a  rather  unfavorable  sign. 

“  Osage  Orange.” — As  Broomsedge  has 
paid  out  some  five  dollars  for  seed,  which 
never  sprouted,  and  set  out  several  cut 
tings,  that  never  took  root — as  he  knows 
several  gentlemen  in  the  same  box,  and 
has,  moreover,  noticed  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  seed  store  puffers  were,  just  now, 
very  quiet  about  the  Osage,  we  very  natu¬ 
rally  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
goose  had  been  killed  for  the  golden  egg. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  oth¬ 
erwise,  but  more  stumbling  blocks  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  progi'ess  in  re¬ 
form,  by  the  ultra  puffing  ofthes«  good- 
for-every-thing,  never-fail,  and  economi¬ 


cal  short-cuts,  that  are  to  lead  us  safely 
to  the  goal,  than  by  any  thing  else. 

“ Conversational  Clubs.” — Decidedly  the 
best  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and 
diffusing  useful  knowledge — but  imprac 
ticable,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  asses 
in  the  world,  who  think  nothing  is  right 
that  is  not  done  as  daddy  did  it. 

“  Booms  and  Broom  Corn.” — Right— 
would  be  glad  to  see  twenty  such  facto¬ 
ries  amongst  us.  There  is  room  enough 
for  hundreds  of  enterprises  of  like  charac¬ 
ter— we  have  as  much  enterprise,  as 
much  industry  and  as  much  talent  as  the 
Yankees,  if  it  could  be  properly  directed. 

“  No.  2,  by  /’’—Contains  many  capital 
suggestions  and  to  the  point.  There  is 
nothing  about  which  we  are  more  ignor¬ 
ant,  than  the  nature  and  character  of  our 
soils.  Certain  characteristics  belong  to 
particular  soils,  and  very  different  modes 
of  culture  are  required,  doubtless,  in  the 
same  field. 

“  Whalebone.” — It  is  high  time  we  were 
paying  some  attention  to  the  propagation 
of  a  stock  of  horses  adapted  to  the  farm 
and  the  road — the  refuse  of  the  racing 
stables,  have  reduced  the  stock  of  the 
country  to  a  low  ebb. 

“  Sweet  Potatoes .” — Red  Oak  has  given 
us  a  new  method  of  cultivating  this  root 
— but  as  we  don’t  believe  in  the  moon, 
we  don’t  think  the  plan  would  suit  us. 

“  Joint  Grass.” — The  only  way  it  can 
be  eradicated  is,  by  very  shallow  plowing 
in  winter  and  summer. 

Yours  truly,  Broomsedge. 

Big  Branch,  April  27,  1851. 

-  I  n  ,T  ii  i '  - 

Joint  or  tSermiaitn  CJrass. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Your  correspon¬ 
dent  S.  did  not  mean  me,  when  he  asked 
information  from  “your  able  contribu¬ 
tors,”  concerning  Joint  or  Bermuda  grass, 
for  they  are  about  the  same  thing,  but 
as  every  scribbler  is  allowed  to  profess 
some  vanity,  1  hope  he  will  not  be  offend¬ 
ed  at  my  undertaking  to  teach  him  my 
way  of  managing  it,  and  my  reasons. — 
But  I  must  beg  of  you  to  hold  “Paris 
Mountain”  off,  for  he  is  terribly  severe 
on  Bermuda  grass  folks.  The  whole  pe¬ 
culiarity  about  joint  grass  is,  that  each 
joint,  either  of  the  root  or  stalk,  that  has 
one  eye,  is  capable  in  moist  earth  of  be¬ 
coming  a  spuncele  plant,  and  when  left 
in  the  ground,  springs  up  and  vegetates. 
Now  in  very  stiff  land  it  is  difficult  to  sub¬ 
due,  for  in  dragging  the  plant  out  of  the 
ground  some  joints  are  broken  off  and 
left.  In  rooty  or  rocky  land  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  same  reason  that  jt  is 
difficult  to  get  all  the  joints  out  of  the 
ground.  In  land  planted  in  any  crop,  the 
same  reasons  exist,  for  some  loots  will 
get  under  and  around  your  plants,  and 
continue  to  live.  When  the  land  is  very 
moist  it  will  not  die  even  on  the  top  of 
the  land— neither  'will  crop  grass.  Well 
now  for  my  plan  of  extermination,  and  I 


have  had  fourteen  years  experience  with 
it,  and  never  fail  to  subdue  it  when  I  try* 
(and  that  is  not  often,  for  I  esteem  it 
above  all  other  grasses  for  grazing)  and 
with  comparatively  little  expense,  not 
more,  or  much  more,  than  the  trouble  of 
subduing  any  of  the  turf  grasses  in  the 
northern  States.  Land  turfed  in  joint  or 
Bermuda  grass,  I  have  always  found  very 
fertile  for  any-crop  I  have  planted  after 
it.  In  the  winter  when  the  subsoil  is 
very  soft,  I  cut  it  up  close  with  a  coulter 
and  below  the  lowermost  roots,  and  if 
very  much  turfed,  both  ways.  I  then 
wait  until  warm  days  in  May,  when  the 
ground  is  in  a  stiff* condition,  though  as 
dry  as  that  condition  will  allow  of,  I  plow 

it  close  and  deep,  with  a  long  scooter 
plow.  My  object  is  to  draw  out  of  the 
earth  as  much  as  possible  of  the  grass,  to 
be  left  uncovered.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
has  done  his  office  on  that,  (and  it  is 
about  as  easily  killed  in  a  hot  sun  as  root¬ 
ed  crop  grass)  and  the  ground  is  in  a 
suitable  condition,  I  plow  it  the  [other 
way,  and  for  the  same  object,  and  so  go 
on  until  it  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  killed. — 
Three  or  four  plowings  are  all  I  have  ever 
found  necessary.  This,  if  ordinary  sea- 
seasons,  will  bring  about  the  first  of  Ju¬ 
ly.  I  then  plant  it  very  thick,  in  deed,  in 
corn  and  the  common  corn-field  cow  pea. 
when  about  three  weeks  old,  I  give  that 
crop  a  plowing;  a  week  afterwards,  a 
careful  hoeing,  and  tell  the  corn  and  peas 
to  take  possession  of  the  ground,  and  to 
annihilate  every  intruder  on  other  peo¬ 
ples  rights,  whether  he  comes  from  Bos¬ 
ton  or  Bermuda — and  the  pea  has  nev¬ 
er  failed  to  overpower  his  enervated  ad¬ 
versary  If  the  fall  is  favorable,  I  get  a 
good  corn  and  pea  crop — ample  compen¬ 
sation  for  all  my  trouble — and  hear  no 
more  about  the  Bemuda  grass  there,  un¬ 
til  it  is  again  introduced  and  allowed 
to  turf. 

Now,  with  these  notions  modified  to 
each  particular  case,  I  consider  Bermuda 
manageable  and  valuable;  for  where 
land  is  fresh,  rooty  and  stumpy,  it  is  very 
easy  to  shade  it,  so  as  to  make  it  not  for¬ 
midable,  by  some  luxuriant  plant  that  will 
spring  up  ahead  of  it  in  the  spring,  and 
it  will  not  thrive  under  the  dominant 
shade  and  vegetation  of  any  other  plant. 

I.  S.  YV. 

From  Wellman’s  Illustrated  Botany. 

Prolonged  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

The  seeds  of  most  plants  are  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  power  ot  preserving 
their  vita’ity  for  an  almost  unlimited 
time,  when  they  are  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  neither  call  their  proper¬ 
ties  into  active  exercise,  nor  occasion  the 
decay  of  their  structure.  The  conditions 
most  favorable  for  this  preservation,  aie^ 
low  or  moderate  temperature,  dryness  ol 
the  surrounding  medium,  and  the  absence 
of  oxygen.  If  all  these  be  arranged  in 
the  most  favorable  manner,  there  seems 
no  limit  to  the  period  for  whi-ch  seeds 
will  retain  the  power  of  performing  their 
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vital  operations.  Even  if  moisture  or 
oxygen  be  not  entirely  excluded,  the  same 
result  may  take  place,  provided  the  tem¬ 
perature  be  low  and  uniform.  Thus  ma¬ 
ny  seeds  may  be  kept  for  several  years, 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  if  they  are  not 
permitted  to  become  damp,  in  which  case 
they  will  either  germinate  or  decay. — 
Some  of  those  which  had  been  kept  in 
the  sced-Vessels  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  herbarium  Tournefort,  a  French  bot¬ 
anist,  were  found  to  retain  their  fertility 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century.  Fre¬ 
quent  instances  have  happened,  in  which 
ground,  recently  turned  up,  has  sponta¬ 
neously  produced  plants  different  from 
any  in  their  neighborhood.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  this  is  owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
seeds  having  been  deposited  there  by  the 
wind,  or  by  other  means,  and  growing 
because  they  have  found  a  congenial  soil  ; 
but  there  are  authentic  facts  which  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  principle  that 
the  seeds  of  the  newly  appearing  plants 
have  Jain,  for  a  long  period,  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sur¬ 
face  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and 
hioisture,  and  that  they  have  been  exci¬ 
ted  to  germination  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  To  the  westward  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  large  peat¬ 
bog,  a  great  part  of  which,  has  been  flood¬ 
ed  away,  by  raising  water  from  the  river 
Teith,  and  discharging  it  into  the  Forth, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying-  bare  the  under 
soil  of  clay  for  cultivation.  The  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish  was,  on  one  occasion, 
standing  by,  while  the  workmen  were 
forming  a  ditch  in  this  clay,  in  a  part 
which  had  been  covered  with  fourteen  feet 
of  peat  earth  ;  observing  some  seeds  in 
the  clay  thrown  out  of this  ditch,  he  took 
them  up  and  sowed  them.  They  germi¬ 
nated  and  produced  a  species  of  Chrys- 
santhemum,  A  very  long  period  must 
have  elapsed  whilst  the  first  covering  of 
clay  was  formed  over  the  seeds,  and  of 
the  time  necessary  to  produce  fourteen 
feet  of  peat  earth  above  this,  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  to  form  an  idea. 

The  following  circumstance,  which  oc- 
curied  in  Maine  about  thirty  years  ago,  is 
still  more  remarkable.  Some  well-dig¬ 
gers,  while  sinking  a  well,  at  the  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  feet,  struck  a  layer  of  sand.  This  ex¬ 
cited  their  curiosity  and  interest,  from 
the  circumstance  that'  no  similar  sand 
was  to  be  found  anywhere  in  theneDh- 
borhood,  nor  in  any  other  place  except 
on  the  sea-beach.  As  it  was  drawn  up 
from  the  well,  they  placed  it  in  a  pile  by 
itself,  and  did  not  mix  it  with  the  stones 

and  giavel  which  were  also  drawn  up. _ 

But  when  the  work  was  finished,  and  the 
pile  of  stones  and  grave!  rernbved,  the 
sand  was  scattered  about  on  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  at  first  placed, "and 
Was  for  some  time  scarcely  remembered, 
in  a  year  or  two,  however,  it  was  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  a  number  of  small  trees  had 
sprung  from  the  ground  where  the  sand 
had  been  strewn.  These  trees  became, 
in  their  turn,  objects  of  strong  interest, 
and  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  from 
injury.  At  length  they  were  ascertained  to 


be  Beach  Plum  trees,  a  species  of  Primus , 
which  had  never  before  been  seen,  except 
immediately  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  they 
actually  bore  the  beach  plum.  These 
trees  must,  therefore,  have  grown  seeds 
which  had  existed  in  the  stratum  of  sea- 
sand  pierced  by  the  well-diggers,  and  had 
remained  inactive  until  this  was  dispers¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  air.  “  By  what  convulsion  of  the 
elements,”  adds  the  narrator,  “they  had 
been  thrown  there,  or  how  long  they  had 
quietly  slept  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  must  be  determined  by  those  who 
know  very  much  more  than  1  do.” 

Another  example,  of  the  same  general 
fact,  is  interesting  from  its  connection 
with  historical  events.  During  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1715,  a 
camp  was  formed  in  the  King’s  Park,  at 
Stirling.  Wherever  the  ground  was 
broken,  broom  sprang  up,  although  none 
had  ever  been  known  to  grow  there. — 
The  plant  was  subsequently  destroyed  ; 
but  in  1745,  after  the  ground  had  been 
broken  up  for  a  like  purpose,  a  similar 
growth  appeared.  Sometime  afterwards 
the  same  thing  happened  in  a  field  in 
the  neighborhood,  from  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  which,  about  nine  inches  of  soil 
had  been  removed.  The  broom  seeds 
could  not  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
wind,  since  they  are  heavy  and  without 
wings;  and  the  form  of  the  ground  is 
such  that  no  stream  of  water  could  have 
transported  them,  or  covered  them  after¬ 
wards  with  the  soil.  The  effect  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  operation  of 
causes  continued  through  a  long  period 
of  time. 

1  he  most  remarkable  instance  on  re¬ 
cord,  as  presenting  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  lapse  of  at  least  1600  or  1700  years, 
during  which  the  seed  was  dormant,  is 
perhaps  one  related  by  Prof.  Lindley. 
He  says,  “I  have  now  before  me  three 
plants  of  raspberries,  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultu- 
nd  Society,  from  the  seeds  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was 
found  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow,*  which 
was  opened  at  Dorchester.  He  had  been 
buried  with  some  coins  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  Grains  of  wheat  enclosed  in 
the  bandages  of  mummies,  are  said  to 
have  sometimes  germinated,  and  though 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  fact,  yet 
as  tli e  Arabs,  from  whom  the  mummies 
are  generally  obtained,  are  in  the  habit 
of  previously  unrolling  them  in  search  of 
scions,  it  is  not  always  certain  that  the 
seeds  which  have  sprouted  were  really 
at  first  enclosed  with  the  body.  J 


uc  vjaiucuci  a 


*  These  barrows  are  large  mounds  of 

England  °  Tl^  d°W11S  a,?lg  the  coast  of 
England.  they  are  evidently  artificial  and 

when  dug  mto,  fre  r„u,,d  10  contain  I 

r'S’tr^  « A  and 

otner  articles.  They  are  evidently  burial  nla- 
ces,  and  as  a  number  of  them  are  usually  found 
ogether,  they  seem  to  have  been  erected  on 
fields  of  battle,  to  contain  the  bodies  of  the  slain 

Sulphur  on  onion  plants  will  kill,  or 
expel  the  little  troublesome  maggot 


L  LOVER  VS.  1UR3NTPS. 

&  Farmer’s  Journal  says  of  clover,  that 
next  to  turnips  it  is  the  polar  star  of  all 
good  systems  of  agriculture.  Next  to 
the  turnip!  How  few  southern  cultiva¬ 
tors  ever  thought  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  a  benefit  to  land  ?  We  are  all  cra¬ 
zy  to  introduce  the  clovers,  and  neglect 
a  crop  which  is  better  suited  to  our  soil 
and  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  and  which  scientific  men  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertilizing 
crops  that  can  bo  grown.  The  turnip 
may  be  cultivated,  in  all  this  section,  at 
least  nine  months  in  the  year.  We  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  have  a  frost  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  a  turnip,  and  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  procuring  the  early  and  late  va¬ 
rieties,  a  constant  succession  may  be 
kept  up.  Now  if  the  turnip  is  really  a 
benefit  to  land,  how  long  we  have  been 
blind  to  our  interests,  for  wTe  know  what 
a  vast  amount  of  food  for  man  and  pro- 
vender  for  stock  one  acre  will  yield. — 
There  is  not  a  farmer  in  Georgia  or  Ala¬ 
bama  so  poor  or  short  handed,  but  that 
he  may  winter  his  stock  and  keep  his 
milk  cows  in  good  condition,  on  a  small 
patch  of  rutabaga  and  common  turnips. 
We  can  cultivate  them  with  less  than  half 
the  labor  they  are  cultivated  in  England 
or  the  northern  States,  and  if  turnips 
make  land  richer  by  their  culture  in  Eng¬ 
land,  will  it  not  do.  the  same  here  ?  Our 
farmers  are  constantly  inquiring,  how 
shall  we  manure  our  lands  ?  Many  seem 
to  think  that  an  application  of  animal 
manure  is  the  only  sure  help  to  exhaust¬ 
ing  lands.  We  do  not  yet  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  the  philosophy  of  rotation  of  crops, 
and  especially  of  cultivating  those  crops 
which  leave  more  in  the  earth  than  they 
take  from  it,  as  a  preparatory  crop  for 
our  great  staples.  When  the  cow  pea 
and  turnip  crop  shall  be  fully  understood 
and  appreciated  hero,  by  the  shade  which 
they  afford  the  land,  by  the  gases  which 
they  convey  to  the  soil  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere— by  the  light  and  permeable  state 
in  which  they  leave  the  ground,  then  will 
our  farmers  have  a  resource  equal  to  the 
famed  clover  at  the  north,  and  with  judi- 
cious  management  of  the  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  substances  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer,  he  may  till  his  lands  year 
after  year,  and  each  succeeding  year  they 
will  increase  their  productiveness  and 

value.  Farmers  don’t  you  believe  it  ? _ 

What  keeps  up  the  soil  of  the  new  world  ? 
Bands  that  feed  annually  a  dense  popula- 
lation,  and  have  done  it  for  centuries  past 
and  will  do  it  for  centuries  to  come. — 
Whatjbut  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
capacities  of  the  soil,  and  the  sustenance 
required  for  each  variety  of  crop?  It  is 
not  that  their  lands  are  richer,  but  that 
they  feed  their  lands  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves. — Columbus  Enquirer. 

Purple  Dye. — Put  on  logwood  chips 
in  a  copper  kettle  and  let  it  boil  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Take  it  off  and  strain  off 
the  chips,  and  put  in  some  alum,  while 
hot,  to  settle  color  ;  When  dissolved,  put 
m  your  wool  or  cotton  and  set  it  on  the 
hie  and  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  to  take* 
the  dye. 
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A  Proposition  to  Agricultural  Societies. 

■Brack  OaU,  S.  C.,  May,  3,  1851. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  -the  subject  of  Mete¬ 
orology  isnow  engaging  the  attention  ofsotneof 
your  correspondents,  and  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  planter  and  of  which  we  have 
yet  to  learn  much,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
proposition  to  the  various  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  that  „tbey  have 
the  proper  instruments  procured,  and  appoint 
some  proper  person  who  will  undertake  the  du¬ 
ty  to  keep  a  meteorologicul  journal,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  have  it  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  societies  which  shall  engage  in  the. 
work.  If  this  plan  were  generally  adopted,  we 
should  have  in  the  course  of  time,  a  series  of  ob¬ 
servations  extending  through  the  cotton  growing 
region  which  would  be  exceedingly  valuable. — 
They  woukl  show  the  influence  which  the  sea¬ 
sons  have  upon  our  crops;  which  isnow  but 
imperfectly  understood.  With  respect  to  our 
great  staple  (cotton),  such  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  would  furnish  us  with  the  meaus'of  judging, 
even  before  the  crop  is  sent  to  market,  of  the 
probable  production,  and  thus  giving  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  bad  seasons 
and  short  crops — which  without  the  proper  means 
ofjudging,  he  so  oflen  suffers  to  be  transferred 
to  the  speculator  or  monopolist. 

At  present  the  successful  cultivation  of  cotton 
is  conflued-to  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union — a  small  section  of  country,  when 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  whose 
geographical  position  being  somewhat  similar, 
might  lead  them  to  expect  success.  Soil  or  cli¬ 
mate,  or  both  combined,  are  so  admirably  ad¬ 
apted  to  its  culture  here,  that  we  may  suppose 
.•the  very  conditions  most  favorable  to  its  growth 
are  to  be  found.  What  are  those  conditions  ? 
Good  soil  of  course  is  essential — and  thatmay  be 
found  elsewhere — but  we  all  know  that  climate, 


by  which  is  meant  the  alternations  offbeat  and 
cold,  the  length  and  mean  temperature  of  the 
growing  season,  the  proper  distribution  of  mois¬ 
ture,  &c.,  &c.,  plays  by  far  the  most  important 
part.  Such  a  series  would  aid  very  much  in 
solving  that  very  important  inquiry,  viz:  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  other  regions  of  the  world  for  compe¬ 
ting  with  us  successfully  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton. 

That  they  might  be  most  available  these  re¬ 
cords  should  be  uniform — the  observations 
should  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  taken  with  prop¬ 
er  instruments. 

Having  undertaken  to  make  the  suggestion, 
I  will  now  indicate  a  form  which  will  perhaps 
embrace  all  the  information  we  shall  need — at 
any  rate  for  the  present.  As  new  subjects  of 
inquiry  arise,  they  can  be  attended  to. 

A  self  rgisteririg  Thermometer,  Masons  Hy¬ 
grometer,  a  Barometer,  a  rain  guage,  and,  where 
the  situation  is  favorable,  a  wind  vane,  are  all 
the  instruments  necessary  for  such  a  work. 

The-registering  Thermometer  should  be  placed 
in  a  perfectly  exposedsituatiou,  sufficiently  remo- 
vedfrom trees  and  houses,  to  allow  of  free  radia¬ 
tion  by  night,  and  exposed  to  thedirectraysofihe 
sun  by  day.  This  will  indicate  the  true  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  our  growing  plants  are  exposed. 
The  maximum  and  minimum  should  be  recorded 
each  day. 

Mason’s  Hygrometer  should  be  placed  in  an 
open  place  under  shelter,  where  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  dry  bulb,  wet  bulb  and 
dew  point,*  noted  three  times  a  day — say  at  sun 
rise,  2o’clock  p.  m.,  and  9  oclock  p.  m. 

The  state  of  the  barometer  should  foe  noted 


*  After  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  are  noted,  the 
dew  point  is  calculated  by  the  following  formula, 
which  has  been  found  correct  in  all  cases,  viz. 
Subtract  the  wet  from  dry  bulb,  multiply  the 
difference  by  103—  divide  by  wet  bulb  and  sub¬ 
tract  quotient  from  dry  bulb. 


thrice  aday,  atthe  above  stated  times.  Direction 
of  the  wind,  amount  ofrain  in  inches,  and  gei> 
era!  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  noti¬ 
cing  particularly  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  and 
early  frosts  in  autumn  which  may  injure  growing 
crops- — thunder  storms,  noting  the  direction  from 
which  they  come,  hail  storms  and  hurricanes,  and 
any  other  meteoric  phenomena  which  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  note,  may  be  noticed  under 
head  of  general  remarks. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  is 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  meteorology, 
and  will  he  glad  to  receive  copies  of  all  these  reg¬ 
isters.  By  applying  to  the  Institute,  observers 
will  be  furnished  with  a  “  Registry  of  periodica! 
phenomena,”  containing  a  list  of  plants  to  be 
particularly  observed,  with  a  view  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  flowering  season  of,  and  also  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  each  locality  of  certain  migratory 
animals.  “  It  is  in  contemplation  to  use  the  in- 
“  formation  thns  obtained,  in  the  construction  of 
“a  series  of  tables,  showing  the  geographical 
‘‘  distribution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
“  doms  of  North  America.” 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  these 
registers  among  the  different  societies  or  indi- 
viduals  who  may  engage  in  the  work,  it  is  further 
•suggested  thatthe  name  of  each  society,  should 
be  furnished  to  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  co-operate  in 
the  good  work,  and  publish  a  list  of  such  socie¬ 
ties  with  their  post  office  address. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Black 
Oak  Agricultural  society  (post  office  Black  Oak, 
S.  C.)  isnow,  and  has  been  for  several  years 
past,  keeping  a  register,  and  we  are  sure  wil 
join  heartily  in  such  an  interchange. 

A  form  of  a  registry  is  here  appended,  which 
if  the  editors  can  conveniently  print,  would  tend 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  observations: 

II.  W.  R. 


MASON’S  HYGROMETER 


BAROMETER 


Days 

' 

Reg. 

Ther. 

Sun  rise. 

2  P.  M. 

9  P.  M. 

* 

03 

VeH 

*5 

§ 

Dry 

bulb. 

Wet 

bulb 

|Dew 

point 

Dry 

bulb. 

*-*  Q 

03  == 

—  -O 

Dew 

point. 

>,£ 
Jm  — 

IQ  .5 

1  Wet 
j  bulb. 

Dew 

point. 

Monday,  j 
Tuesday, 
Wednesda,  ^ 

Nt  * 

Sun 

ri.se. 

2 

P  M 

9 

P  M 

Rain  in 
inches 

Winds 

Genera] 

remarks 

Ashes  of  Hue  CoJtou  Slalk,  Coniposilioii 
of  Cotton  Soils. 

It  is  believed  the  following  report  by  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  to  the  Black  Oak  agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit, 
by  all  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is 
one  of  those  papers  that  may  be  perused  more 
than  once,  without  a  waste -of  time.  The  tabular 
view  of  the  composition  of  soils  and  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant,  is  valuable  for  the  uses  of  reference, 
as  are  also  the  hints  upon  the  diseases  of  cotton : 

REPORT. 

The  ashes  left  after  the  combustion  of 
plants  have,  until  a  very  late  period,  been 
considered  merely  accidental  ingredi¬ 
ents,  that  varied  in  quality  and  quantity 
even  in  the  same  plant  growing  in  the 


same  region  ;  this  incombustible  part 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  exerting 
no  influence  on  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  plant. 

The  researches  of  modern  chemists 
have  proved  the  error  of  this  supposition, 
by  directing  their  time  and  labor  and  in 
applying  knowledge  acquired  in  the  la¬ 
boratory,  to  agriculture  and  rural  econo¬ 
my  in  general;  and  although  among  the 
many  views  promulgated  by  them,  there 
is  some  error,  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  light,  will  always  make  the  ag¬ 
riculturist  the  chemist’s  debtor,  and 
should  teach  him  to  regard  with  proper 
respect  what  may  in  his  eye  appear  to  be 
hasty  generalization. 

The  chemist  has  pointed  out  by  anal¬ 
ysis,  that  the  ashes  of  plants  ot  the  same 


description,  though  growing  in  different 
climes,  contains  the  same  or  similar  in¬ 
gredients.  Thus,  the  pines  of  Norway 
and  Italy,  when  burnt,  left  earthy  por¬ 
tions  that  are  strikingly  similar;  this  al¬ 
so  being  true  ot  the  oaks  of  the  same 
countries,  although  these  latter  differed 
materially  from  the  pines  in  their  ashes. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the 
amount  of  the  different  substances  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  ashes  of  the  same  plant  is  so 
identical,  as  only  to  vary  by  the  fraction 
of  a  grain  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  leading  ingredients  are  the  same, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  ashes 
such,  as  to  enable  us  to  infer  that  they 
belong  to  similar  plants ;  the  same  is 
true  for  different  parts  of  the  same  plants. 
Were  it  deemed  necessary,  numerous  in- 
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stances  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  point 

in  question,  but  any  recent  work  on  ag¬ 
riculture  will  convince  the  inquirer  of 
this. 

As  the  character  of  the  ashes  of  plants 
is  so  invariable,  it  must  occur  to  the 
minds  of  all,  that  they  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  plants,  and  with¬ 
out  them  plants  could  not  grow  ;  such  a 
supposition  the  most  rigid  and  careful 
experiments  have  proved  to  be  correct. 
It  being  also  shown  that  the  source  from 
whence  the  ashes  comes,  is  the  soil,  for 
plants  create  nothing,  but  only  appropri¬ 
ate  to  themselves  elements  already  exist¬ 
ing  :  simply  arranging  them  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  certain  compounds — forming  their 
woody  portions  from  elements  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  and  water,  and  their 
earthy  parts  from  the  soil,  which  must 
contain  all  the  elements  necessary,  as  the 
absence  of  even  one  will  be  the  cause  of 
a  sickly  and  imperfect  growth. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  every  one  must  see  the  necessity  of 
shaving  all  the  required  ingredients  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  soil,  or  of  supplying  them  if 
deficient;  therefore  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  the  composition  of 
soils  upon  which  we  wish  to  grow  cer- 
jtain  plants.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mere  chemical  composition  of  the  soil ,  all  the 
planter’s  ends  are  to  be  answered,  or  that 
he  xv ill  obtain  the  directions  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  his  soils,  as  there 
,are  other  properties  of  the  soil  besides  its 
composition  that  influence  the  growth  of 
Jhe  plant;  as  for  instance  its  texture, 
which  may  be  open  or  compact.  If  a 
soil  contains  all  the  substances  a  plant 
requires,  and  be  compact  and  moist, 
when  an  open  and  dry  soil  is  congenial 
.to  the  plant,  it  will  decay  or  arrive  at  im¬ 
perfect  maturity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  chemist,  in  analyzing  soils,  has 
dope  so  little  for  practical  agriculture, 
he  has  allowed  his  views  to  become  too 
narrowed  and  not  examined  sufficiently 
into  other^qualities’  of  the  soil.  In  fact 
the  .only  way  that  practical  benefit  is  to 
he  derived,  is  by  careful  investigation  on 
I  heir  part,  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  (who  must  have,  in  other  ways, 
seen  undeniable  benefits  arisiitg  to  them 
from  the  chemist’s  labors.)  If  this  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  in  a  few  years  incalculable  will 
be  their  results  to  rural  economy,  and  a 
method  of  analysis  will  be  brought  to 
bear,  upon  soils,  that  will  answer  all  the 
required  ends. 

The  subdivision  of  the  parts  of  plants 
?nto  earthy  and  combustible  portions,  be- 
Jongs  also  to  animals — in  the  higher  or- 
ders  of  which,  they  appear  in  some  de¬ 
gree  separated  from  each  other,  the  ear¬ 
thy  parts  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
bones.  In  others,  however,  as  the  worm, 
insects,  &c.,  they  are  intimately  blended 
as  in  the  plant.  The  prominent  ingredi¬ 
ents  also  of  the  earthy  parts  of  the  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  kingdoms  are  the  same 
which  is  a  natural  result,  as  all  animals, 
either  directly  or  indirectly ,  obtain  their 
nourishment  from  plants .  These  ingredi- 
ents  are  lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
fpe  two  first  more  especially,  and  they 


may  be  considered  par  excellence  the  ear¬ 

thy  ingredients  of  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms,  without  a  sufficiency  of 
which,  neither  one  nor  the  other  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  healthy  growth.  So,  then,  in 
studying  soils,  these  ingredients  should 
particularly  engross  our  attention  as  the 
subject  of  this  report  will  show. 

The  ashes  of  a  healthy  cotton  stalk ,  six  feet 
high  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  largest 
part,  with  some  leaves  and  empty  pods,  con¬ 
sists  of- — in  1000  parts:- 


Lime 

-  303. 

Potash 

-  243. 

Phosphoi'ic  acid 

92. 

Magnesia 

58. 

Oxide  of  iron  - 

4. 

Sulphuric  acid 

13. 

Chlorine 

8. 

Carbonic  acid  - 

-  270. 

Sand 

5. 

The  half  per  cent,  of  sand  arose  from 
what  was  on  external  portions  of  the 
stalk  and  could  not  be  readily  dusted  off. 


The  carbonic  acid  arises  from  tho  com-  |  away  from  home 

1  1^1  ct  I  A  aI*  t  ,!  d  I  bFl  b  «  ~  ^  l  1  ... - l. 


per  cent.,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is 

not  one  half  percent.,  may  be  considered 
as  ingredients  of  but  little  if  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  plant.  Thereby  redu¬ 
cing  the  really  important  ingredients  to 
phosphoric  acid ,  potash,  lime  and  magnesia  ; 
this  last,  however,  is  always  to  be  looked 
upon  in  plants,  in  the  light  of  lime,  and 
it  can  be  replaced  by  lime  entirely,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  plant..  The  analysis 
which  I  have'made  of  the  cotton  wool 
and  seed  (hut  which  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  report)  as  well  as  the  analysis 
made  by  othei-s  of  the  same,  show  that 
in  these  also,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
lime  ai*e  the  important  constituents.  In 
the  analysis  of  your  soils,  their,  these 
have  been  particularly  looked  to,  and 
with  satisfactory  results,  except  in  the 
case  of  potash,  which  exists  in  such  small 
quantities  in  all  soils  as  rendei-s  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  collect  and  estimate; 
but  I  had  hoped  to  ovei'come  this  diffi¬ 
culty  if  my  duties  did  not  now  call  me 


htistion  of  the  plant,  and  does  not  previ¬ 
ously  exist  in  it.  The  chlorine  that  is 
but  little  over  a  half  per  cent.,  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  which  is  but  a  little  over 


one 


The  soils  sent  were  marked  by  letters, 
the  surface  and  the  subsoil  from  the  same 
spot  being  designated  by  the  same  letter 
marked  1  and  2  respectively. 


Name. 


Somerton 


Fr 


terson  s 


Frierson’s 

Opliir 
Pineopolis 
Cedar  Spring 
do  do 

Biggin  Swamp 
Hog  Swamp 

W.  J.  Dennis’ 
Mrs.  Prioleau 
A.  J.  Harvey’s 

IF  Harvey’s 

Jas.  Gaillard 
“  “  Eutaw 

J.  W.  Porcher 
S.  Porcher, 


In  1000  parts. 


Portion  of  1000 parts  soluble  in  warm  muriatic 
acid 


Soil. 

Sand 

Clay 

50 

© 

V egetablc 
matter. 

55 

•  <S> 

Qzide,  of 
iron 

Lime 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Chlorine 

Potash  and 
soda. 

A 

1 

760 

140 

30 

70 

3.40 

2.70 

1  1.20 

2-00 

trace. 

trace 

A 

2 

800 

.155 

25 

20 

3.00 

2.50 

1.30 

2.30 

trace- 

trace 

B 

i 

800 

170 

10 

20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

0.16 

0.06 

0.08 

B 

2 

850 

132 

10 

8 

1.15 

120 

0.6C 

0.17 

0.04 

0.06 

C 

1 

680 

270 

20 

30 

1.30 

1.50 

0.41 

0.36 

0.52 

C 

2 

700 

252 

18 

30 

1.32 

1.40 

0.52 

0.25 

0.42 

D 

1 

800 

166 

12 

22 

1.20 

1.54 

3.32 

0.29 

0.12 

0.03 

D 

2 

850 

122 

13 

15 

2.80 

1.6C 

0.12 

0.36 

0.57 

0.45 

E 

900 

62 

8 

30 

0.63 

0.36 

1.20 

trace. 

trace 

F 

i 

860 

55 

25 

60 

2.60 

0.35 

1.20 

0.05 

0.29 

0.20 

F 

2 

905 

50 

25 

20 

2.80 

0.36 

1.40 

0.06 

0.28 

0.15 

G 

700 

253 

20 

25 

0.630 

0.90 

1.10 

0.02 

0.32 

0.40 

H 

1 

810 

102 

28 

60 

6.20 

2.30 

0.71 

1.15 

0.23 

0.52 

II  2 

870 

95 

20 

15 

5.50 

2.10 

0.85 

1.21 

0.12 

0.60 

I 

760 

200 

10 

30 

2.25 

3.00 

10.40 

0.22 

0.15 

0.08 

J 

1 

730 

150 

40 

80 

5.20 

8.53 

1.60 

0.08 

0-04 

0.02 

J 

2 

775 

140 

45 

40 

4.80 

8.20 

0.85 

0.08 

0.02 

0.01 

K 

1 

760 

13C 

40 

70 

5.40 

4.50 

4.62 

0.26 

K 

2 

783 

125 

42 

50 

4.50 

4.02 

3.21 

0.28 

L 

1 

825 

140 

10 

25 

2.30 

1-50 

0-45 

0.12 

trace 

I, 

2 

862 

120 

8 

10 

1.80 

1.65 

0.62 

0.20 

trace 

M 

1 

820 

100 

30 

50 

1.10 

0.950 

0.42 

0.06 

trace 

M 

1 

875 

90 

20 

15 

1.50 

0.659 

0.61 

0.08 

N 

800 

110 

32 

58 

2.40 

1.680 

3.20 

0.20 

trace 

O 

850 

100 

25 

25 

1.80 

1.42 

0.55 

0.05 

trace 

trace  t 

P 

720 

180 

40 

60 

3.20 

0.90 

0.35 

0.07 

ti'ace  t 

R 

| 

705 

250 

201 

25 

3.30 

2.50 

1.25 

0.03 

trace 

trace 

•8 
2:  *<s> 

5s 

3 

CO 


.3 

fl 


0.56 

0.57 

0.51 

0.30 


0.30 

0.20 


0.10 

0.05 

0.25 

0.10 

0.38 


0.13 

0.16 


t  *<s> 
2  © 
£5  C/J 

o  - 


From  these  analyses  I  should  certainly 
conclude  that  A  and  II  were  the  best 
soils,  on  account  of  the  larger  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  them. — 
Of  these  two,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
//  will  be  found  the  better,  from  it  con¬ 
taining  more  potash,  chlorine,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  than  A,  although  it  has  not 
quite  as  much  phosphoric  acid;  a  little 
dressing  of  leeched  ashes  placed  around 
the  plant,  will  vei*y  probably  improve  the 
growth  of  cotton.  The  next  best,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  analyses,  would  appear 
to  be  B.  D.  I.  K ,  £.  jV.  But  B.  D.  and 


K.  are  said  to  rust  cotton,  the  cause  of 
which  I  will  allude  to  in  another  part  of 
th  is  report,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  it  out.  All  the  others  I 
should  consider  as  being  able  to  grow 
cotton  fairly,  except  E,  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  ha  unfitted  for  almost  any  plant. 

It  is  not  the  province,  of  this  report,  to 
enter  upon  the  various  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  these  cotton  soils,  but  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  state  one  thing  that 
occurs  to  my  mind,  bearing  upon  the 
wants  of  the  plant,  and  character  of  tho 
soils.  It  is,  to  let  the  laboi'er,  when  he 
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thins  out  for  the  last  time,  carry  with  him 
a  bag  containing  a  mixture  of  ground 
bones,  (about  as  fine  as  river  sand,)  mix¬ 
ed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  leeched  ash¬ 
es,  arid  at  the  root  of  every  stalk  lie  leaves 
standing,  throw  a  good  handful  immedi¬ 
ately  around  it.  In  fact  there  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  found  far 
more  beneficial  as  a  manure  than  cotton 
seed,  and  requiring  a  much  less  quantity. 

The  Ashley  river  marls  and  all  such 
marls  as  contain  from  4  to  10  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  will  answer  well 
to  put  on  the  top  of  the  ridges  after  the 
planting  of  the  seed. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Porcher,  accompanying  the  soils,  he  sta¬ 
ted,  that  F  and  G  are  representations  of 
soils  not  very  rich,  but  very  safe;  and 
reference  to  my  analyses  will  bear  this 
out.  I  should  have  stated,  although 
I  have  no  mention  made  of  what  sort  of 
soil  C  is  found  to  be,  that  I  consider  it  a 
very  inferior  one.  If  any  general  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  analyses, 
it  is,  that  cotton  soils — every  thing  being  alike 
- — is  valuable  according  to  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  present. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  in  this 
report  is  that  of  rust  in  cotton,  and  here 
every  thing  is  to  be  learnt.  Rust,  as  a 
term  in  agriculture,  is  in  about  the  same 
position  as  that  of  dispepsia  in  medicine. 
It  is  a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  each 
other,  but  are  widely  different  as  to  their 
causes.  The  rust,  properly  speaking, 
and  which  so  commonly  attacks  wheat, 
is  certainly  a  kind  of  parasitic  plant  of 
the  class  of  fungi,  that  grows  on  the 
stalk,  leaves,  £tc.,  of  the  wheat  and  oth¬ 
er  grain,  under  certain  disadvantageous 
circumstances  of  weather  and  season. — 
The  seeds  of  this  parasite  are  wafted  by 
the  breeze  to  the  spot  where  it  germi¬ 
nates  ;  it  takes  root  in  the  body  of  the 
stalk  and  interrupts  the  maturation  of 
the  seed.  This  rust  is  somewhat  the  col¬ 
or  of  iron  rust,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name ;  it  readily  detaches  itself,  and 
when  burnt,  leaves  a  little  ashes,  Now  I 
am  not  aware  that  rust  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  known  to  infect  cot¬ 
ton,  that  which  attacks  cotton  shows  no 
fungus  growth,  but  under  the  effects  of 
it,  the  plant  becomes  blighted,  changes 
its  color  and  dies. 

To  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  the  rust 
of  cotton,  the  planter  will  have,  by  very 
close  examination,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  different  kinds,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  and  mark  well  the  influences 
that  are  operating  upon  the  plant  at  the 
time  they  occur.  When  he  goes  as  far 
as  he  can  in  this,  let  him  call  to  his  aid 
the  chemist,  give  him  the  rusted  cotton 
stalk  and  a  healthy  cotton  stalk  of  precisely 
the  same  size  and  growth,  as  well  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  taken  up  at  the  time  the 
effects  are  noted.  In  acting  in  this  way, 
the  planter  may  hope  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  this  blight,  and  they  will  of 
course  point  out  the  remedy,  which  if 
practicable,  will  meet  all  the  wishes  and 
repay  the  labor  of  the  planter.  It  is  not 
a  rigorous  method  of  comparison,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  ashes  of  healthy  and  diseased 


plants,  unless  they  are  of  the  same  stage  j  se3c.-ati.cn  cf  AgriewHmaa!  Societies 

of  growth,  for  ashes  of  p’ants  differ  with  '  Solicits!, 

their  age.  Wheat-straw,  just  before  the  1  Severai,  communications  upon  the  sulvect  of 
grain  begins  to  form,  contains  some  of  Meteorology  h  ive  appeared  in  the  late  numbers 

of  this  journal,  and  give  evidence  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  branch  of  science.  Onnnoth- 


thoso  ingredients  that  afterwards  aban¬ 
don,  to  a  great  degree,  the  straw  and  pass 
into  the  grain,  making  a  decided  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ashes  of  the  young, 
and  the  matured  wheat  straw. 

My  examination  into  the  cause  of  the  hiral  Societies  of  the  cotton  growing  region, 


er  page  of  this  issue  a  correspondent  of  black 
Oak  makes  a  definite  proposition  to  the  Agricul- 


rust  is  very  imperfect,  not  having  been 
furnished,  as  you  must  now  see,  with  the  ! 
proper  data  to  go  upon  in  my  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  hut  what  has  boon  done  shall  be  j 
made  known  to  your  body.  I  have  no  j 
doubt  that  the  peculiarity  of  seasons  may  j 
produce  these  diseases  as  well  as  animal-  ; 
eule  developed  in  the  soil  ;  hut  my  firm 
belief  is,  that  noxious  substances  in  the 
soil  are  frequently  the  causes,  and  they 
arc  more  commonly  some  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iron — the  protoxide  of  iron  es¬ 
pecially.  This  protoxide  of  iron  was 
found  by  me  in  much  larger  quantifies  in 
D  and  K,  than  any  of  the  other  soils,  in 
fact  some  of  them  contained  none  of  it. 

I  can  pronounce,  with  hut  little  confi¬ 
dence,  any  thing  brought  to  light  by  the 
analysis  of  the  cotton  stalks,  for  the  heal¬ 
thy  and  rusted  stalks  placed  in  my  hands, 
differed  too  much  in  size  and  age,  to  fur¬ 
nish  much  information  from  the  compar¬ 
ative  composition  of  their  ashes.  But  1 
did  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  under 


the  circumstances 


There  was  a  deci¬ 


ded  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  two  ashes  :  the  ashes  of  the  full 
grown  healthy  plant,  it  was  only  one  half 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  ashes  of-the  plant 
diseased,  it  was  two  and  a  quarter  per 
cent.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  two 
did  not  differ  materially,  the  healthy  hav¬ 
ing  nine,  and  the  diseased  eight  percent. 
The  proportion  of  lime  was  different, 
the  diseased  forty,  and  the  healthy  thir¬ 
ty  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  potash 
in  the  diseased  was  fifteen  per  cent., 
-while  that  efthe  healthy  stalk  was  twen¬ 
ty-four. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  alluded  to  above, 
is,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  con¬ 
verted  into  the  peroxide,  a  form  from 
which  no  injurious  eifect  may  be  expect¬ 
ed,  except  when  in  very  great  excess  ;  so 
I  would  suggest  that  in  planting  these 
lands,  which  rust  cotton,  as  D  and  K,  to 
disturb  the  surfaee  as  little  as  possible. 
This  1  know  to  answer  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  soils,  that  were  examined  for  Dr. 
Townsend,  of  John’s  Island. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  unavoidable  ab¬ 
sence  from  America,  will  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  prosecute  these  labors,  com¬ 
menced  under  the  auspices  of  your  So¬ 
ciety,  and  I  regret  it  the  more  since  much 
time  has  been  consumed  in  fixing  upon 
methods  best  suited  for  carrying  on  these 
investigations.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  active  part  taken  by  you  in  inquiring 
into  the  true  nature  of  the  circumstances 
governing  the  growth  of  cotton,  will  he 
crowned  with  the  success  it  deserves, 
and  tiiat  the  report  may  aid  in  pointing 
out  the  right  course  to  be  pursued. 
- — - 

Anger  is  like  rain,  which  breaks  itsalf  upon 
that  on  which  it  falls. 


to  which  we  would  invite  their  special  notice. 
The  matter  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  plan  suggested  for  carrying  into  operation  a 
system  of  observations,  apart  from  the  source 
from  which  it  emanates,  commends  itself  to  a  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration.  AH  classes  of  society, 
from  motives  of  comfort  or  interest,  are  induced 
to  pay  regard  to  climate.  The  sea-faring  man,  the 
traveller,  the  invalid,  the  man  in  pursuit  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  but  more  than  all  the  husbandman  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. — 
At  different  periods  of  the  world  men  have  look¬ 
ed  upon  unusual  appearances  in  the  skies  with 
feelings  of  superstition,  and  have  regarded  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  Comtes,  and  many  other  phe¬ 
nomena,  precursory  of  war,  famine,  death,  or 
some  other  awful  calamity,  but  in  proportion 
as  a  knowledge  of  meteorology  has  gained 
ground  these  superstitions  notions  have  been 
dissipated  ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  with  the  influence  of  light,  heat, 
and  electricity  upon  vegetation,  they  will  become 
more  intelligent  and  more  successful  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  relation  of  rain  and  dews  to  our  crops, 
of  freezing,  thawing,  evaporation,  clouds,  the 
force,  direction,  and  velocity  of  winds,  are  yet 
i  to  be  made  the  subject  of  earnest  and  profound 
study,  before  men  will  plow,  sow  and  reap  la 
the  best  advantage.  The  husbandman  tills  for 
successive  seasons  the  same  lands,  which  some¬ 
times  return  to  him  abundant  and  at  others  blight¬ 
ed  harvests,  lie  cultivates  soil  of  the  same  ex-, 
ternal  appearance  as  others  though  in  a  different 
geographical  position;  analyses  show  tho  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  same  ingredients  in  like  proportions 
and  his  mode  ofculture  h  the  same,  yet  his  suc¬ 
cess  widely  different,  and  to  what  else  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  be  ascribed  than  the  agency  of  climate  ? 
The  effects  of  a  peninsnkited  position,  of  r> vers, 
mountains,  valleys,  plains,  salt  water  atmosphere 
upon  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  invite  the 
close  attention  of  the  planter.  But  observations 
|  to  be  valuable  must  be  correct,  and  without  min¬ 
ute  accuracy  registers  are  entitled  to  very  little 
confidence.  This  accuracy  the  plan  suggested 
is  well  calculated  to  secure,  and  we  shall  take 
pleasure  in  doing  whatever  we  canto  facilitate 
the  interchange  among  the  various  societies  of 
the  cotton  growing  region.  The  practice  of  in¬ 
terchange  among  agricultural  societies  and  among 
planters,  isdesirahle,  and  we  have  taken  occasion 
before  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  free  inter¬ 
course.  We  hope  the  proposition  of  Mr.  II. 
W.  Iv.  will  meet  with  a  ready  and  cordial  re¬ 
sponse  from  every  society  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  design  of  these  lines  is  to  extend 
an  invitation,  or  rather,  a  solicitation  to  the presi- 
1  ding  uficcr,  or  some  other  person  who  approves 
1  ike  plan,  to  lay  the  proposition  oj  keeping  a  Mite - 
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the  farmer  and  planter. 


orological  Register  as  indicated,  befoix  the  sccichj 
of  which  fieis  a  member,  at  its  first  meeting.  The 
person  will  further  oblige  the  societies  at  large, 
and  ourselves  too,  by  communicating  to  ns  the 
decision  of  the  society,  notice  of  which  will  he 
given  through  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

DRYING  SPECIMENS  OF  FLOWERS. 

As  the  season  for  collecting  plants  is 
approaching,  may  I  be  permitted  to  give 
the  particulars  of  the  process  l  have 
adopted  in  drying  specimens  of  the  llor- 
t us  Siccus,  especially  the  more  delicate 
and  succulent  ones,  for  which  1  have 
found  it  peculiarly  adapted,  as  it  com¬ 
bines  the  greatest  equality  of  pressure, 
with  dispatch  in  drying.  My  method  is 
as  follows  :  The  apparatus  required  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  few  canvas 
or  linen  bags,  of  such  a  size  that,  when 
laid  flat,  they  will  rather  more  than  cov¬ 
er  a  sheet  of  demy  paper,  a  quantity  of 
clean  sand,  an  old  saucepan,  or  other  con¬ 
venient  vessel,  to  heat  it  in,  and  a  few 
quires  of  blotting  paper.  Having  provi¬ 
ded  these,  first  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sand  in  the  saucepan,  over  the  fire,  and, 
while  this  is  heating,  take  a  quire  of  blot- 
ling  paper,  on  which  arrange  the  plants, 
covering  them  with  two  or  three  sheets 
of  blotting  paper.  When  the  sand  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  heated,  and  uniformly  so,  (which 
may  be  promoted  by  stirring  it  with  a 
stick,)  pour  into  one  of  the  hags  enough 
to  fill  it  to  one-third.  The  mouth  of  the 
hag  being  closed,  by  tying  or  folding 
back,  it  is  then  to  be  laid  carefully  over 
the  plants  arranged  between  the  paper, 
and  the  sand  contained  in  it  to  be  spread 
out  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  with  a 
board,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  uniform  sur¬ 
face. 

This  process  may  be  repeated,  several 
layers  of  paper,  plants,  and  sand-bags  be¬ 
ing  laid  on  one  another.  If  this  is  done, 
no  extra  weight  will  he  required— the 
smallest  and  most  delicate  plants  being 
placed  in  the  uppermost  layers;  but  if 
the  subject  be  large  and  thick,  a  board 
and  weight  will  be  generally  necessary. 

Unless  they  are  very  thick  and  succu¬ 
lent,  in  which  case  they  may  require  a 
second  application  of  hot  sand,  the  plants 
will  generally  be  found  quite  dry  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  often  much  soon¬ 
er.  This  is  one  advantage,  as,  by  this 
rapid  desiccation,  the  color  is  preserved 
in  the  greatest  perfection — i.  e.,  if  the 
temperature  be  well  regulated.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance  as 
regards  the  botanical  value  of  the  speci¬ 
men,  is,  that  the  sand,  by  adaptinghtself 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  objects  under 
pressure,  prevents  any  chrushing  of 
stems,  receptacles,  etc.,  while  the  parts 
of  the  leaves  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
hard,  thick  stem,  which,  by  the  ordinary 
method,  escape  any  pressure,  and  con¬ 
sequently  shrivel  up,  are  all  equally  flat¬ 
tened. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  method  has 
been  adopted  at  all  generally,  never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it  made  use  of  elsewhere,  nor 
mentioned  among  the  numerous  pub¬ 
lished  instructions  for  preserving  plants. 

This  is  my  motive  for  this  communi¬ 


cation,  which  I  hope  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  be  found  useful;  if  it  should  not, 

I  beg  pardon  for  thus  trespassing  on  your 
time  and  attention. — Pharm.  Journal ,  Lon - 
don. 

Bees. 

Having  now  summed  up  all  that  was 
done  by  a  host  of  learned  men  by  in¬ 
vestigating  the  natural  history  of  the 
bee,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  few 
facts,  I  now  come  to  speak  of  Huber,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  who  has  done  more  to 
elucidate  otir  subject  than  all  Iris  great 
p redecessors. 

If  Butler  first  pointed  ont  that  wax  and 
farina  were  quite  distinct  substances,  and 
Thorley  found  wax  under  the  wings  of 
working  bees,  it  was  left  to  Huber  to  give 
a  full  explanation.  If  Schirach  and  De- 
braw  discovered  that  bees  have  the  pow¬ 
er  to  make  a  working  bee  maggot,  into  a 
queen,  they  thought  that  it  was  the  only 
way  the  God  of  Nature  had  provided  for 
the  formation  of  a  queen,  it  was  left  to 
fluber  to  render  the  experiment  com¬ 
plete.  If  Riern  discovered  fertile  work¬ 
ers,  Huber  showed  the  cause  of  them, 
namely,  their  having  been  -nursed  near 
royal  cells,  and  having  been  fed  upon 
royal  jelly.  If  naturalists  knew  that 
drones  were  destroyed,  or  driven  away 
in  the  autumn,  it  was  Huber  who  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  were  stung  to  death  by 
the  working  bees  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  there  only. 

Francis  Huber  was  horn,  at  Geneva, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1750,  and  inherited  a 
taste  for  natural  history  from  his  father. 
By  the  writings  of  Bonnet,  and  by  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  him,  his  attention  was  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  subject  of  bees.  Most  unfor- 
tunely,  he  lost  his  sight,  but  had  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  Francis  Berens,  quite  qualified 
for  the  task  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestions  of  his  employer  ;  and  in  Pe¬ 
ter  Huber,  his  son,  he  had  a  coadjutor 
in  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  father,  and 
who  afterwards  became  the  discoverer  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  ant.  The  ol¬ 
der  Huber  had  married  Maria  Aimoe  Lul- 
len.  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  magistrate, 
who  warmly  entered  into  all  his  views, 
and  assisted  in  his  experiments,  its  did  al¬ 
so  his  daughter  Jurine  ;  by  her  skill  in  an¬ 
atomy,  she  has  forever  set  at  rest  all  dis¬ 
putes  as  to  the  sex  of  the  working  bee. — 
She  died  very  young,  or  she  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  added  more  facts  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hees. 

The  discoveries  of  Huber  are  most 
splendid,  and  bis  little  work  ought  to  he 
in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Huber  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
died  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1831, 
aged  eighty-one  ;  but  his  name  will  for¬ 
ever  exist  in  the  minds  of  all  who  love  to 
study  the  works  of  the  great  Creator. — 
After  all  Huber’s  discoveries,  there  are 
still  some  facts  which  want  elucidation. 
The  age  to  which  bees  live  is  still  un¬ 
known  ;  and  whether  the  honey  which 
bees  collect  from  flowers  undergoes  any 
change  in  the  honey-bag  of  the  bee,  or  is 
deposited  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  is 
found,  is  also  involved  in  mystery. — Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener. 


More  ©f  iljc  C-hes-okee  Country. 

Messrs.  Editors  -Broomscdgc  thinks 
|  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  our  Chero¬ 
kee  country  very  calcareous.  I  used  the 
term  more  in  a  popular  than  scientific 
sense.  It  is  all  evidently  a  secondary 
formation.  I  found  no  primitive  rocks 
there,  but  quartz,  and  they  ground  round 
by  trituration,  evidently  in  water  cur¬ 
rents  on  their  way  from  the  contiguous 
mountains.  The  oldest  geological  for¬ 
mation  I  found  there,  was  mountain  lime¬ 
stone,  alternating  in  the  sand  stone.— 
Generally  overlaying  that  I  found  a  soft, 
decomposable  shale  or  slate  rock,  hut 
semi-crystalized,  composed,  asl  thought, 
of  iron,  lime,  clay  and  sand,  and  proba¬ 
bly  magnesia,  in  different  proportions.  I 
supposed  a  heterogeneous  deposite,  some 
in  still  and  some  in  running  water,  and 
each  locality  received  its  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  and  qualities  from  the  substances 
that  had  been  brought  there  and  deposit¬ 
ed;  some  from  beds  of  iron  ore,  some 
from  lime,  & c.,  as  the  case  might  be.— 
And  when  I  spoke  of  exhaustion,  or  non¬ 
fertility,  from  the  agency  of  lime,  I  inclu¬ 
ded  all  the  agents,  particularly  the  oxides 
of  iron  that  was  found  combined  in  this 
mass;  all  of  which  are  valuable  fertili¬ 
zers  when  in  proper  proportions  with 
other  elements,  but  deleterious  when  not 
properly  proportioned  or  in  excess. 
Respectfully,  I.  S.  Whitten. 

SOUPS. 

The  delicate  and  proper  blending  of 
savors  is  the  chief  art  of  good  soup  ma¬ 
king.  Be  sure  to  skiin  the  grease  off  the  ' 
soup  when  it  first  boils ,  or  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  clear.  Throw  in  a  little  salt  to 
bring  up  the  skum.  Remove  all  the 
grease.  Be  sure  to  simmer  softly,  anil 
never  let  a  soup  boil  hard.  Put  the  meat 
into  cold  water,  and  let  it  grow  warm 
slowly.  This  dissolves  the  gelatine,  al¬ 
lows  the  albumen  to  disengage,  and  the 
scum  to  rise  and  diffuse  the  savory  part 
of  the  meat.  But  if  the  soup  is  over  a 
hot  fire,  the  albumen  coagulates,  and 
hardens  the  meat,  prevents  the  water 
from  penetrating,  and  the  savory  part 
from  disengaging  itself.  Thus  the  broth 
will  be  without  flavor,  and  the  meat 
tough.  Allow  two  table  spoonfulls  of 
salt  to  four  quarts  of  soup,  where  there 
are  many  vegetables,  and  one  and  a  half 
where  there  are  few.  Be  sure  not  to 
leave  any  fat  floating  on  the  surface.  A 
quart  of  water,  or  a  littie  less,  to  a  pound 
of  meat,  is  a  good  rule.  Soup  made  of 
uncooked  meat  is  as  good  the  second  day 
if  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  If  more 
water  is  needed,  use  boiling  hot  water, 
as  cold  or  lukewarm  spoils  the  soup.  It 
is  thought  that  potato  water  is  unhealthy, 
and  therefore  do  not  boil  potatoes  in  the 
soup,  but  boil  elswhere  and  add  them 
when  nearly  cooked.  The  water  in 
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which  poultry  or  fresh  meat  is  boiled 
should  bo  saved  for  gravies  or  soup  the 
next  day.  If  you  do  not  need  it,  give  it 
to  the  poor.  Keep  the  vessel,  in  which 
you  boil  soup,  clean  and  tight,  that,  the 
flavor  be  not  lost.  Never  leave  soup  in 
metal  pots,  as  sometimes  a  family  is  thus 
poisoned.  Thickened  soups  require  more 
seasoning,  nearly  double  the  quantity 
used  for  thin  soups. — N.  England  Farm¬ 
er. 


Cucumbers. — When  a  cucumber  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  vine,  let  it  be  cut  off  with  a 
knife,  leaving  about  an  eight  of  an  inch 
of  the  cucumber  remaining  to  the  stem 
upon  which  it  grew,  then  slit  the  stem 
with  a  knife  from  its  end  to  the  vine, 
leaving  a  particle  of  the  cucumber  to 
each  division,  and  as  many  slits  or  di¬ 
visions  as  are  made  in  it,  there  will  be 
new  cucumbers,  as  large  and  as  fine  as 
those  that  grow  in  the  ordinary  way. — 
Agriculturist. 

€*  rasses. 

The  Committee  on  grasses,  appointed 
by  the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society  for 
the  anniversary  meeting  in  the  autumn 
•of  1850,  read  the  following  paper : 

Mr.  R.  A.  Maxwell  reports  that  he 
planted  last  spring  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  in  Lucerne,  and  hopes  he  will 
be  able  to  report  a  satisfactory  result  the 
next  season,  lie  considers  it,  as  a  grass 
for  manured  lots,  greatly  superior  to  any 
other  grass,  not  excepting  the  far-famed 
clover.  He  has  known  six  cuttings  in 
one  season  from  the  same  patch  ;  and  as 
clover  o’uly  furnishes  two  cuttings  it  must 
be  superior  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. — 
The  cuttings  arc  usually  about  knee  high, 
and  in  richness  and  luxuriance,  he  thinks 
‘no  green  food  can  surpass  it.  In  point 
of  durability,  it  far  exceeds  the  clover, 
which  being  a  biennial  plant,  declines 
and  dies  out  after  that  time.  In  relation 
to  the  longevity  of  the  different  grasses, 
Chancellor  Livingston  of  New  York,  said 
of  Lucerne,  that  it  was  “immortal.” — 
But  its  great  superiority  is,  it  does  not 
salivate  the  horse  and  other  animals,'  as 
clover  does.  In  this  respect  it  is  greatly 
to  be  prefered,  as  the  second  crop  ot  clo¬ 
ver  cannot  be  used  as  a  green  food. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore  warm¬ 
ly  recommend  that  the  premium  for  cul¬ 
tivated  grasses  be  continued  anotheryear, 
and  that  our  farmers  be  urged  to  try  a 
small  lot  by  way  of  -experiment.  They 
confidently  believe  after  the  experiment 
is  successfully  tried,  that  no  farmer  who 
has  ascertained  its  value  will  be  without 
a  lot  of  Lucerne.  The  seed  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  our  merchants  from  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia,  at  about  thirty  or  forty 
cents  per  pound.  The  proper  time  of 


sowing  or  drilling  it,  is  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  clean,  fall 
sowing  is  preferable.  The  drills  should 
be  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  land 
highly  manured.  The  yield  of  the  crop 
will,  like  all  other  crops,  be  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

- -^castor*— - 

'H'Ismc  of  Cutting  nasd  Maimer  of  Curing 
Clover. 

Although  the  climate  of  the  South  is  not  a!-  I 
together  genial  to  the  growth  of  this  grass,  it  is 
found  worth  the  pains  to  have  at  le  ast  a  small 
pl.it  for  soiling,  and  many  planters  are  so  much 
pleased  with  it  as  a  fodder  as  to  save  more  or 
less  of  it  every  year,  for  v\  inter  use.  It  requires 
some  attention  to  make  it  into  hay  without  wast- 
ing  the  better  parts.  The  stalk  is  very  succtt-  j 
lent  and,  unless  care  be  taken,  (lie  leaves  cruni-  ! 
b!e  and  fall  on  the  ground  before  the  stalk  is  i 
properly  dried.  It  should  be  cut  while  in  the 
bloom,  and  not  spread  as  is  usual  with  Timothy, 
and  other  grasses,  but  left  in  tire  swath  some 
hours,  until  it  has  wilted  and  begins  to  feel  on 
the  top  a  little  dry  to  the  hand.  Then  it  should 
be  turned  over  and  left  as  light  as  possible  that 
the  air  may  pass  through  and  dry-  it.  Before 
night  it  should  be  put  up  in  heaps  of  a  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  the  field  j 
till  the  second  evening,  or  longer,  i!  it  is  not  pret-  j 
ly  well  cured  and  the  weather  promises  to  be  j 
good.  By  this  process  the  leaves  will  lie  saved,  J 
the  stalk  become  dry,  the  hay  have  a  bright  up- ^ 
peanut ce  and  will  be  greedily  eaten  by  stock,  j 
particularly  the  horse.  If  not  put  up  in  heaps,  J 
but  suffered  to  lie  exposed  to  the  dews  when  in  a 
partially  dried  state,  it  will  turn  dark  or  black,  ; 
and  be  much  injured,  or  if  wet  with  rains  it 
will  be  almost  worthless.  When  it  is  cured 
enough  (not  too  much),  take  it  to  the  barn  and 
scatter  over  it,  at  different  times  as  it  is  thrown 
off,  12  or  15  quarts  of  salt  to  the  ton. 

It  should  not  be  stacked  in  the  field,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  put  it  up  compact  enough  to  shed 
water.  The  suggestion  thatit  he  cut  when  in  the 
bloom,  is  important,  because  if  suffered  to  stand  la¬ 
ter,  ilbecomes  woody,  unpalatable  and  indigesti¬ 
ble.  The  leaves  and  finer  parts,  notwithstanding 
the  most  careful  treatment,  will  he  broken  off  in 
handling,  and  the  hay  little  better  than  a  bundle 
of  dry  sticks,  more  suitable  for  the  horses  feet 
as  a  bed  than  bis  mouth  for  fodder. 

Preparing  Sowing  Clover  cr  iii"®” 
tljy  Recti. 

Take  one  bushel  of  clover  seed,  put  it  in  a 
pile  on  your  barn  floor.  Make  three  gallons  of 
pickle,  not  quite  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg, 
put  it  on  the  seed,  mix  it  thoroughly,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  a  paddle  or  shovel,  and  then  spread  it 
on  the  floor,  four  inches  thick.  The  next  mor¬ 
ning,  wet  it  again  as  above;  then  mix  about 
one  peck  of  plaster,  by  sprinkling  two  quui.s 
upon  it  at  a  time,  well  stirred ;  spread  out  your 
heap  again,  and  so  on  till  you  have  it  so  well 
dried  with  plaster  that  the  seed  will  not  stick  to¬ 
gether.  Sow  while  the  seed  is  damp.  One 
bushel  thus  prepared  will  make  over  one  and  a 
half  bushels 


The  advantage  of  sowing  in  this  way  is,  you 
save  at  least  one-third  your  seed,  and  are  almos  t 
certain  of  its  growing.  In  the  spring  and  sum. 
iner  of  1849, 1  sowed  in  four  different  pieces,  42 
acres  in  the  above  way,  six  quarts  to  the  acre, 
not  one  acre  of  which  “missed.”  I  sowed  nine 
acres  in  the  “old  way,”  viz:  the  clean  dry  seed, 
six  quarts  to  the  acre.  On  the  whole  field  there 
may  be  two  acres  of  clover,  not  more.  I  also 
sowed  nine  bushels  of  plaster  on  this  field;  not 
any  on  the  other. 

An  experienced  gentleman  told  me  of  this  way. 
and  that  he  had  seldom  if  ever  missed  having 
plenty  of  clover,  and  thick  enough  too. 

Alb.  Cultivator. ]  F>.  M.  Ellis. 

- -maos****** - - 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Sonlhcru  Cattle. 

There  are  some  individuals  in  this  State  who 
own  as  many  as  six  thousand  head  of  cattle. — 
They  seldom  feed  anything  but  their  oxen. — 
About  the  1st.  of  March,  the  person  owning  the 
cattle  gets  all  his  drivers  together,  generally  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  mounted  on  horses  of  his 
own  raising.  They  then  proceed  to  the  . prairies 
where  the  cattle  range,  and  collect  them  together 
for  miles  around,  into  a  herd ;  they  then  proceed 
to  separate  the  cows  and  calves  from  the  dry 
cattle.  This,  as  you  would  most  likely  expect, 
occupies  a  whole  day,  with  all  the  hands  which 
can  be  obtained. 

After  getting  the  cows ’and  calves  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  driven  into  a  large  pen,  capable 
of  holding -several  thousand.  The  calves  are 
then  kept  up  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  (their 
mothers  being  turned  in  with  them  every  eve¬ 
ning  where  they  remain  all  night  and  are  turned 
out  again  in  the  morning).  In  these  large  herds, 
the  increase  is  generally  1,500  to  I, GOO  a  year, 
and  their  owner  sells  700  or  800  beeves  annually, 
at  from  $10  to  $15  per  head. 

I  think  this  state  will  eventually  be  one  of  the 

greatest  stock-raising  countries  in  the  world.  It 

is  every  where  well  watered,  and. consists  almost 

wholly  of  prairie  land,  which,  in  all  seasons  of 

the  year,  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass 

to  sustain  any  number  of  cattle;  and  moreover, 

the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  there  is  not  the  laas^ 

necessity  for  artificial  shelter  during  the  winter. 

j  In  this  country,  vve  very  seldom  hear  of  cattle 

dying  with  murrain,  and  similar  diseases  to  winch 

i  they  are  subject.  Sometimes  in  the  heat  ofsum- 

!  raer,  the  fattest  of  the  cattle  die.  but  this  is  eel- 
'  m 
dom  the  case  unless  they  have  been  driven  very 

hard. 

Most  of  the  cattle  in  this  State  are  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  may  be  known  by  their  long  horns, 
fierce  and  savage  looks,  and  their  apparent  dis¬ 
like  to  mankind.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tame 
|  a  Spanish  cow,  so  that  she  will  come  into  a  pen 
without  trouble,  or  be  milked  without  being 
tied ;  for  this  is  the  way  in  which  most  of  the 
milch  cows  are  tamed;  but  after  awhile  they  get 
so  that  they  will  only  stand  when  the  rope  is 
around  their  horns.  But  what  is  very  singular, 
you  hardly  ever  see  a  large  stock  raiser  who  has 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  for  his 
table.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  who 
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owns  three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  yet  is 
obliged  to  buy  all  his  butter. 

The  cattle  are  never  salted,  and  never  see  a 
pen  more  than  once  or  twice  a-year  D*  * 
Houston,  Texas,  Jan.,  1851. 


Use  of  Ashes. 

Hitherto  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  lias 
not  rendered  it  necessary  to  pay  that  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  improvement  that  is  indicated  in  the 
future;  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when,  if  we  would  have  this  fertility  continued, 
nay.  increased,  we  must  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
•and  the  light  of  science.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  certain  crops  exhaust  the  soil,  the  laws  of 
nature  require  that  the  lost  principles  be  restored, 
while  science,  taking  the  lump  of  earth,  which, 
to  the  mere  working  man,  is  inert  matter,  ana¬ 
lyzes  its  parts,  ascertains  the  missing  element, 
and  applies  the  remedy.  The  remedies  most 
generally  used  are  lime,  leached  ashes,  and  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  ♦  Lime,  of  itself,  is  not  a  fertilizer; 
its  action  is  altogether  chemical,  warming  up, 
vivifying  dormant  or  exhausted  properties  in  the 
soil,  and  imparting  to  the  plant  itself  (as  wheat 
for  instance)  that  portion  which  its  sustenance 
requires.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  mixed  with  peat 
in  proper  proportions,  the  heat  of  the  unslaked 
lime  operating  upon  the  vegetable  character  of 
the  peat,  its  vitality  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
mass  becomes  a  valuable  manure  for  any  kind  of 
crop. 

Leached  ashes,  the  refuse  of  our  asheries,  is  a 
most  excellent  manure.  I  regret  to  notice  in 
many  localities  an  entire  neglect  of  this  admirable 
fertilizer.  Immense  heaps  of  them  are  now  ly¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  unnoticed, 
except  as  a  nuisance.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  a  careful  analysis  shows  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  necessary  ingredients  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  When  I  came  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  I  live,  I  found  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  leached  ashes.  At  an  ashery 
on  an  adjoining  farm  a  large  quantity  had  accu¬ 
mulated.  Although  at  that  time  I  had  no  practi¬ 
cal  acquaintance  with  fanning,  yet  having  read 
somewhere  that  ashes  were  good  manure,  1  ob¬ 
tained  the  cheerful  consent  of  tiie  owner  to  re¬ 
move  the  nuisance.  I  took  for  my  experiment 
an  exhausted  field  of  seven  acres,  which  had 
yielded,  I  believe,  at  its  last  sowing,  about  twelve 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  On  this  field  I  haul¬ 
ed  and  plowed  in  about  one  hundred  loads  of 
ashes  (about  3.000  bushels),  at  which  all  my 
neighbors  laughed,  and  cried  “  the  man  is  a  fool.” 
Lut  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light,  which  showed 
them  they  were  mistaken;  the  field  was  not 
ruined,  but,  instead  thereof,  the  first  crop  was 
about  25  bushels  of  good  wheat  to  the  acre. — 
The  next  year  ashes  rose  to  25  cents  per  load, 
and  now  cannot  be  had  at  all,  the  owner  pre- 
fering  to  use  them  on  his  own  farm.  I  will  be 
met  here  with  the  objection  that  every  body 
cannot  afford  to  buy  lime  or  leached  ashes.  This 
is  ail  a  mistake ;  no  farm  can  do  well  without 
them,  and  so  long  as  the  former  can  be  had  at 
ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  latter  for  fifty  cents 


per  load,  he  had  better  mortgage  his  farm  than 
not  have  them.  But  every  farmer  can  at  least 
save  his  barn  yard  manure,  and  ho  n  shamefully 
negligent  some  people  are  about  this  matter. — 
Ali  through  our  country  are  to  be  found  fanners 
whose  barns  opening  on  the  main  road,  give 
easy  access  to  their  stock  to  lie  there,  and  there 
they  lie  summer  and  winter.  A  bundle  of  straw 
or  a  morsel  of  hay  is  thrown  out  to  them  on  the 
ground,  to  be  eaten  or  trodden  tinder  foot;  all 
the  benefits  of  the  droppings  are  lost,  the  land  is 
impoverished,  and  poor  struggling  nature  calls 
for  help  in  vain.  This  is  all  wrong.  Every 
particle  of  food  ought  to  be  given  under  cover  ; 
every  barn-yard  should  be  carefully  bedded 
down.  Leaves,  muck,  rotten  wood,  coal-ashes, 
ought  to  be  added  whenever  they  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  spring  the  whole  mass  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  heaps,  that  it  may  ferment  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  seeds  of  all  noxious  weeds,  and  then 
after  harvest  it  may  be  hauled  on  your  intended 
wheat  fields,  to  repay  yon  amply  in  good  clean 
wheat  for  all  your  pains  and  labor. 

This  has  been  my  practice,  and  the  result  lias 
been  that  I  annually  put  upon  my  wheat  lands 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure.  Wk,  Little. 

Western  Agriculturist.  ] 


Sigais  of  a  I*r®s|>er®jjs  Farmer. 

When  lights  are  seen  burning  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore  the  break  of  day,  in  winter  especially,  it 
shows  that  the  day  wiil  never  break  on  the  break¬ 
ing  in  of  the  winter  of  adversity. 

When  you  see  his  barn  larger  than  his  house, 
it  shows  that  he  will  have  large  profits  and  small 
afflictions. 

When  you  see  him  driving  his  work  instead 
of !  is  work  driving  him,  it  shows  that  he  will  nev¬ 
er  be  driven  from  good  resolutions,  and  that  he 
will  certainly  work  his  way  to  prosperity. 

When  you  see  in  his  house  more  lamps  for 
burning  lard  or  greese,  than  candlesticks  for 
more  expensive  purposes,  it  shows  that  economy 
is  lighting  his  way  to  happiness  and  plenty  with 
that  light  which  should  enlighten  every  farmer 
in  the  world. 

W  hen  you  always  see  in  his  wood-house  a 
sufficiency  for  three  months  or  more,  it  shows 
that  he  wiil  be  a  more  than  nine  days1  wonder, 
in  farming  operations,  and  that  ho  is  not  sleeping 
in  his  house  after  a  drunken  frolic. 

When  he  has  a  house  separate  from  the  main 
building,  purposely  for  ashes,  and  on  iron  or  tin 
vessel  to  transport  them,  it  shows  that  he  never 
built  his  dwelling  to  be  a  funeral  pile  for  his 
family,  and  perhaps  himself. 

When  his  hogpen  is  boarded  inside  and  out 
it  shows  that  he  is  “going  the  whole  hog,”  keep¬ 
ing  plenty  inside  his  house  and  poverty  out. 

When  bis  sled  is  housed  in  summer,  and  his 
farming  implements  covered  both  winter  and 
summer,  it  plainly  shows  that  he  will  have  a  good 
house  over  his  head  in  the  summer  of  early  life, 
and  the  winter  of  old  age. 

W  hen  his  cattle  are  properly  sheltered  and 
fed  in  winter,  it  evidences  that  he  is  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scripture,  which  says  that  “a  merci¬ 
ful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.” 

When  he  is  seen  subscribing  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  paying  in  advance,  it  shows  that  he  is 
speaking  like  a  book  respecting  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  and  that  he  never 
gets  his  walking  papers  to  the  land  ofpovtrty. 

-  ■jggSEag—1  - 

Cotton  Batting,  spread  very  thin 
over  young  plants,  will  shield  them  from 
depredations. 


EBtXflRS’  TAISUE, 

North  Carolina. — The  Legislature  of  this 
State  has  lately  made  provision  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Agricultural  Chemist,  and  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
design  ofhis  appointment.  His  duty  is  to  visit 
the  various  counties  of  the  State,  make  analyses 
of  soils,  deliver  lectures  upon  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State  &c.,  &c.  This  is  a  step 
forward,  and  is  just  what  we  think,  and  have 
said,  South  Carolina  ought  to  do.  The  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  we  believe,  are  do. 
ing  something  in  the  same  way. 

Back  Numbers. — To  many  inquiries  we  an¬ 
swer  that  we  have  on  hand  some  hundreds  of  all 
the  numbers  of  the  second  volume,  and  should 
be  pleased  to  send  to  new  subscribers  or  old  ones 
thathave  failed  to  receive  theirs  through  the  fault 
of  the  mail.  Our  subscription  list  increases  grad¬ 
ually,  but  the  margin  left  on  our  books  for  new 
names  is  yet  very  large,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  vve  have  many  blank  pages.  We  return 
thanks  to  friends  who  have  done  all  that  could 
be  asked  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter.  There  is,  however,  further 
need  of  the  kind  offices  of  supporters  to  the  pa¬ 
per.  Some  districts  in  this  State  make  a  very 
creditable  and  handsome  display  on  our  list, 
while  others,  strange  to  say,  are  almost  unknown. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  the  counties  of  North 
Caralina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas 
and  Florida. 

Arrearages. — There  are  some  hundreds  of 
subscribers  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Farmer  &. 
Planter,  and  a  few  to  the  first,  who  have  neglected 
to  remit  the  money  forthe  paper.  Weliope  such 
will  see  the  propriety  ofcomplying  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  terms  of  subscription,  which  are  always  to 
be  found  on  the  first  page  of  each  issue.  This 
is  the  fifth  month! 

Advertisements. — We  will  devote  a  little 
space  in  our  columns  to  such  advertisements  as 
are  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  agricultu¬ 
rist.  One  dollar  per  square. 

Strawberries. — Just  after  our  last  paper 
went  to  press,  we  received  from  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Campbell  an  acceptable  compliment  of  straw¬ 
berries,  very  large  in  size,  and  delicious  to  the 
taste.  If  it  was  as  much  pleasure  to  give  as  re¬ 
ceive,  and  we  doubt  it  not,  great  was  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  ofMrs.  C.  We  return  thanks. 

Favour. — The  sample  of  the  Imca  Pea  has 
been  received  We  should  be  pleased  with  ;i 
further  account  of  it.  Will  It.  I.  G.  accept  oiij* 
thanks  for  his  many  kind  offices  as  well  as  the 
Pea?  Request  attended  to. 

Correspondence. —  For  six  or  eight  months 
original  communications  have  occupied  much 
tne  largest  share  of  our  pages.  Some  numbers 
have  been  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  matter 
from  the.  pens  of  men  practically  engaged  in 
Southern  Agriculture  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Communications  have  not  yet  so  crowded  upon  us 
that  we  have  not  received  them  with  gratification. 
We  bespeak  an  unwearying  continuance  of  the 
services  of  those,  who  have  been  writing  for  our 
columns,  and  invite  others— all — to  enrol  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  list  of  patriotic  service.  Wq 
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should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  many — those 
that  are  making  experiments  in  farming  for  their 
own  satisfaction.  To  such,  say  we,  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  out  your  daily  notes,  and  let  us 
have  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Throw  your¬ 
selves  into  the  balance  and  give  your  weight  to 
the  advancement  of  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil. 

The  Southern  Centrat,  Agricm.turai.  As¬ 
sociation  of  Georgia,  will  be  held  at  Macon 
•luring  the  week  commencing  with  the  27 ih  Oc¬ 
tober,  next. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS  ON 
A  PLANTATION. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  at  quite  a  loss 
to  decide  how  to  answer  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  me  in 
relation  to  the  “management  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  cotton  crop.”  To  give  the 
information,  you  desire,  in  the  form  of 
instructions,  I  fear  would  not  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  proper  fulfilment  of  instructions, 
however  general  or  minute,  depends  so 
much  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  agent  as  to  render  these  oftentimes 
an  unsafe  reliance.  The  character  ol 
the  soil  cultivated,  the  nature  of  the 
plant  itself,  and  the  elements  have  all  so 
much  to  do  with  the  growing  of  cotton, 
that  in  my  absence  from  the  plantation 
I  would  only  leave  with  my  overseer,  in¬ 
structions  very  general  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  and  even  these  liable  to  be  departed 
from  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  that 
cannot  be  anticipated.  On  reflection,  1 
have  concluded  to  furnish  you  somew  hat 
in  detail  with  a  statement  of  my  general 
plan  of  operations  on  a  plantation.  \  on 
will  of  course  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  my  section,  l lie  neat  culture  of 
which,  has  attracted  your  attention.  It 
is  a  light  and  generous  soil  with,  I  think, 
just  the  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  when  properly 
cultivated,  in  ordinary  seasons,  tolerably 
productive.  1  will  suppose  the  planta¬ 
tion  to  consist  of  30  operatives,  and  that 
we  take  possession  on  the  1st.  of  Janua- 
ly.  For  such  a  force  there  should  be  12 
good  mules,  (I  greatly  prefer  them  to 
horses.)  I  would  plant  270  acres  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  150  acres  of  corn  and  6  or  8  in 
potatoes.  The  cotton  land  should  be  lis¬ 
ted,  and  bedded  or  drawn  up  with  the 
hoe.  Tiie  rows  should  be  laid  off  very 
deep  in  the  furrows  31  feet  apart,  with  a 
shovel  plow.  The  old  corn  or  cotton 
stalks,  or  weeds,  as  the  case  may  he, 
should  be  gathered  and  laid  in  this  fur¬ 
row.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should  then 
be  drawn  with  the  hoe  to  the  furrows  fill¬ 
ing  it  up  and  covering  the  materials  de¬ 
posited,  The  task  at  this  work  is  a  half 


acre  to  each  hand.  The  next  step  is  to 
do  w'hat  we  call  lapping  this  list,  that  is, 
to  cover  it  with  the  plough  by  running  a 
furrow  on  each  side.  A  good  mule  will 
lap  4  acres  with  ease.  After  finishing 
this  work,  I  start  back  to  making  cotton 
beds,  running  three  furrows  between  the 
rows  and  drawing  up  the  dirt  with  the 
hoe,  the  task  here  is  one  acre  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.  This  completes  the  preparation  of 
the  land  for  cotton. 

While  the  above  work  is  in  progress, 
there  will  be  time  to  haul  out  your  ma¬ 
nure  and  prepare  your  land  for  corn. — 
Unless  prevented  by  rain,  my  mules  are 
never  idle  from  the  start  to  the  close  of 
the  crop.  1  plant  corn  3£  feet  one  way 
by  5  the  other.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  I  have  reduced  the  distance  the 
wider  way  to  4£,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  the  true  distance.  3£  feet  is 
the  distance  for  cotton,  and,  as  I  alter¬ 
nate  my  crops,  1  amsayed,so  far  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  ofeach  planted  will 
allow,  the  trouble  of  laying  off  anew  my 
cotton  rows,  iridgeupmy  corn  land  the 
narrow  way ;  some  of  my  neighbors  pre¬ 
fer  the  wide  way,  I  do  not  think  it  very 
material  which  is  adopted  so  you  plow 
deep  enough.  Just  before  I  plant  corn  1 
cross  this  ridge  running  as  deep  a  fur¬ 
row  as  possible.  Where  I  use  cotton 
seed  as  a  manure  for  corn,  I  apply  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  stable  manure 
there  will  be  required  at  least  a  full 
heaped  waggon  load,  and  of  cow-pen  or 
barn-yard  manure,  there  should  be  used 
three  loads  to  the  acre.  In  each  case,  I 
put  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  cross 
furrow,  slightly  separating  it  so  that  the 
corn  may  rest  on  the  ground  and  then 
cover  with  the  hoe.  My  lime  of  planting 
corn  is  from  the  1st.  to  the  10th.  of  March, 
the  earlier  day  being  preferable  if  the 
ground  lias  been  put  in  readiness. 

As  soon  as  I  am  through  planting  corn  I 
prepare  my  potato  ground  and  plant  about 
the  last  of  March.  If  the  weather  has 
been  favorable  and  your  hands  have  kept 
up,  you  will  have  done  all  the  above 
work  and  also  found  time  to  litter  well 
your  stables  and  barn-yard  with  pine 
straw  or  leaves.  I  prefer  the  pine  straw 
when  it  is  as  readily  obtained  ;  it  has 
more  substance  than  the  oak  leaf  and  is  a 
better  absorbent.  This  is  a  thing  I  never 
neglect.  Whenever  1  am  broken  off  from 
work  by  rain,  I  haul  straw,  and  do  this 
even  in  fair  weather  if  my  stables  and 
yards  require  it. 

From  the  1st.  to  the  10th.  of  April,  cot¬ 
ton  should  be  planted,  the  earlier  the 


better.  Occasionally  frost  at  the  time 
of  the  full  moon  in  April  may  injure  the 
early  planted  cotton  ;  but  in  a  series  of 
years,  he  who  plants  on  the  1st.  will  do 
better  than  another  who  postpones  it 
until  the  10th.  The  process  of  planting 
cotton  with  us  is  somewhat  peculiar  to 
our  neighborhood.  Over  the  cotton 
beds,  made  up  as  already  directed,  a 
drag  is  passed,  which  breaks  the  crust 
and  flattens  the  top  of  the  bed.  For  tho 
force  supposed,  two  drags  drawn  by  two 
good  walking  mules  will  be  sufficient. — 1 
As  it  is  important  to  deposite  the  seed  in 
moist  soil,  the  drags  should  barely  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  sowers.  Instead  of 
chopping  on  the  bed  with  the  hoe,  we 
use  what  is  called  the  dibble.  This  is  a 
piece  of  ordinary  scantling  about  4  inch¬ 
es  long,  tapered  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
lower  end,  w  hich  is  designed  to  indent 
the  bed,  shall  be  one  inch  thick  and  four 
inches  wide.  At  tho  other  end  a  hole  is 
bored,  into  which  a  handle,  about  four 
feet  long,  is  driven,  and  in  front  a  peg  is 
inserted  with  sufficient  inclination  for 
its  point  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  bed 
the  instant  the  indentation  is  made  with 
the  tapered  end  of  the  scantling.  The 
object  of  the  peg  is  to  mark  the  intervals 
at  which  the  cotton  should  be  planted. — 
With  us  this  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  and 
the  depth  of  tho  indentation  about  1  inch. 
The  advantages  of  the  dibble  over  the 
chopping  process  are  these  :  your  cotton 
will  be  planted  at  a  regular  distance  and 
at  a  more  uniform  depth,  it  will  ull 
come  up  at  once  and  you  will  require  less, 
seed.  This  latter  is  not  an  unimportant 
consideration,  as  there  is  no  mauuro 
equal  to  cotton  seed  for  corn.  In  using 
the  dibble,  three  hands  are  required  to  a 
row,  one  for  the  dibble,  one  to  drop  tho 
seed,  and  one  to  cover  with  the  back  of 
the  hoe. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  planting 
cotton,  the  corn  should  be  ploughed, 
moulded  and  thinned,  leaving  a  single 
stalk  in  a  hill.  The  bull  tongue  plow 
should  be  run  very  near  the  corn  and  ve¬ 
ry  deep.  The  middle  should  next  be 
ploughed  out  with  the  shovel  plow  ns 
deep  as  possible.  Young  corn  can  not 
be  ploughed  too  deep.  This  first  plough¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  should  be  the  wide  way 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  manure.  • 

If  there  has  been  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  ground,  by  the  time  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  first  working  of  the  corn,  the 
cotton  will  be  up  to  a  stand  and  ready 
for  work.  The  first  step  here,  is  to  shave 
down  closely  wfith  the  hoe,  cutting  off  the 
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entire  crust  between  the  bunches  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  from  the  sides  of  the  beds.  This 
is  a  most  important  operation,  and  if  it 
is  well  done,  will  lighten  your  future  la¬ 
bor  very  much.  My  experience  of  the 
importance  of  this  first  step  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  cotton  crop,  viz  :  the 
shaving  of  it  down  with  the  hoc,  has 
been  so  unvarying,  that  I  cannot  urge  it 
too  strongly.  Whenever  !  have  negleet- 
to  do  this,  or  have  had  it  imperfectly 
done,  the  grass  has  invariably  gotten  so 
strong  a  foot-hold  as  to  produce,  in  the 
struggle  to  get  rid  of  it,  a  broken  stand  of 
cotton,  and  it  is  with  cotton  as  it  is  with 
corn — without  the  requisite  number  of 
stalks  to  the  acre,  you  cannot  gather  a 
full  crop. 

After  the  work  of  shaving  dcncn  has 
progressed  for  a  few  days,  the  plows  | 
should  he  started  behind  to  throw  a  fur¬ 
row  on  both  sides  of  the  bed  from  the  cot¬ 
ton.  Whileyou  are  thus  shaving  the  cot¬ 
ton,  your  plows  will  be  able,  not  only  to 
accomplish  this  work,  but  also  to  go  over 
your  corn  the  second  time,  ploughing  it 
the  narrow  way  and  running  the  first  fur¬ 
row  a  little  off  from  the  corn  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  manure. 

The  potato  crop  should  receive  at  this 
time,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
the  cotton.  The  t  ask  at  shaving  down  is 
.one  acre  to  the  hand,  and  at  lapping,  four 
acres'  to  the  plow. 

The  next  step  is  to  turn  immediately 
back  where  you  started  and  do  what  we 
.call  bursting  out  and  hauling  up ,  that  is, 
.ploughing  out  the  middies  of  the  cotton 
row  with  the  shovel  plow,  running  two 
and  sometimes  three  furrows  in  a  row 
and  drawing  the  earth  to  the  cotton 
with  the  hoe  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
dirt  shall  fully  embrace  and  support  the 
plant.  The  task  here  is  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  to  the  hand. 

The  process  of  hauling  up  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  the  25th  or  last  of  May, 
when  I  would  go  to  my  corn  with  all  hands, 
At  this  time  the  corn  should  be  ploughed 
the  wide  way,  but  not.  so  deep  or  so  close 
as  at  the  previous  ploughing,  and  bedded 
with  the  hoe.  The  task  at  this  work  is  an 
acre  and  a  half.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
completed,  I  return  to  my  cotton  and  fin¬ 
ish  the  operation  of  hauling  up.  After 
heddiDg  the  corn  as  above  described,  on  the 
first  rain,  peas  should  be  planted.  These 
I  plant  with  the  hoe,  choppi  ng  between 
each  hill  of  the  corn  the  narrow  way,  and 
depositing  12  or  15  seeds  in  a  chop  and 
covering  with  the  hoe. 

When  this  is  done,  should  rain  interrupt 
the  process  of  hauling  up  the  cotton,  I 
thin  out  that  portion  which  has  already- 
been  bedded  up.  As  a  general  remark  I 
would  here  observe  that  land  should  never 


be  worked  when  too  wet,  or,  in  other 
j  words,  wet  dirt  should  never  be.  drawn  to 
corn  or  cotton.  When  “in  a  tight  place,” 
as  most  of  us  have  been  during  this  season, 
j  you  may  shave  down  and  lap  the  cotton, 

|  but  under  no  circumstances  would  I  draw 
very  wet  dirt  either  to  my  corn  or  cotton. 
At  such  time  any  planter  may  employ  his 
hands  more  profitably  in  hauling  litter  into 
the  stables  and  barn-yard. 

Having  hauled  up  the  cotton,  the  process 
of  thinning  should  be  begun,  or  if  already 
begun,  should  be  completed.  This,  of  an 
ordinary  year,  you  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  the  middle  of  June.  It  is,  I  think, 
hazardous  to  thin  cotton  too  early-,  especial- 
i  Jy  on  light  lauds,  as  the  plant,  except  on  ve¬ 
ry  rich  soil,  is  slow  getting  off,  and  when 
young,  is  subject  to  many  casualties,  such 
as  cold  winds,  lice,  sore  shins  &c.  &c. — 
The  cotton  should  be  pulled  out  by  the 
hand,  leaving  a  single  stalk  in  a  place.  The 
task  with  me  is  two  acres  ;  though  most  of 
my  neighbors  give  two  acres  and  a  half.  1 
prefer  the  lighter  task  as  no  little  depends 
on  careful  thinning.  I  will  confess,  howev¬ 
er,  that  I  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  getting  my  hands  always  to  draw  the  in¬ 
ferior  plants  and  leave  the  best  ones. 

After  I  have  thinned  over  the  crop,  then 
I  begin  again  the  process  of  hauling  up.  At 
this  time  I  run  the  scraper  plow  three 
times  in  a  row,  making  one  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  bed  and  the  third  in  the  middle, 
and  then  draw  the  dirt  to  the  cotton  with 
the  hoe.  This  scraper  is,  I  believe,  in 
pretty  general  use  throughout  the  state.  It 
is  known  in  some  sections  as  the  “  buzzard 
wing” — in  others  as  the  “sweep.” 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  if,  when 
I  am  ready  to  haul  up  my  cotton  the  sec- 
|  ond  time,  1  find  much  grass  in  it,  owing  ei- 
j  ther  to.  too  much  rain,  or  too  bad  work, 
j  then,  instead  of  hauling  up,  I  resort  to  ray 
original  and  favorite  process  of  shaving 
down  and  tapping.  This  latter  operation, 
as  soon  as  the  corn  has  been  laid  by-,  will 
be  followed  with  the  bursting  out  and  haul¬ 
ing  up  process  already  described. 

The  corn,  when  in  silk  and  tassel,  should 
be  lightly  ploughed  over  with  the  scraper 

and  the  beds  dressed  over  with  the  hoe _ 

This  closes  matters  so  far  as  the  corn  is 
concerned,  and  if  the  season  has  been  fa¬ 
vorable  and  the  proper  amount  of  manure 
applied,  you  will  not  fail  to  gather  a  good 
crop. 

From  the  corn.  I  return  to  the  cotton, 
and  even  it  it  has  been  bedded  up  a  second 
time,  and  is  clear  of  grass,  I  still  continue 
to  work  it  until  broken  off  by  fodder  pulling. 
It  it  were  possible,  I  would  break  the  sur¬ 
face  of  my  laud  after  every  heating  rain. 
An  open,  porous  condition  of  the  soil  is  best 
during  both  a  period  of  excessive  rain,  and 
a  period  of  drought.  The  reason  for  this 
is  plain.  Such  a  condition  of  the  soil  du¬ 
ring  wet.  weather  promotes  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  undue  moisture,  and  during  the  dry 
poriod,  favors  a  constant  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Between  the  first  and  tenth  of  August  cotton 
should  be  topped.  To  do  this  much  sooner  is  a 
little  dangerous,  and  to  postpone  it  much  later, 
will  render  it  useless.  In  general,  the  tme  time 
tor  topping  is  when  the  plant  has  very  nearly  at¬ 
tained  its  growth  and  is  pretty  well  loaded  with 
young  bolls  and  squares.  The  tripping  arrests 


the  upward  tlovv  of’the  sap,  which  would  lie  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  formation  of  useless  wood,  and 
throws  it  upon  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  mature 
more  rapidly,  and  preventing  to  some  extent  the 
shedding  of  the  cotton. 

As  to  the  “  housing  of  the  crop,”  I  have  but 
little  to  say.  I  gather  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
have  once  or  twice  bestowed  great  pains  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  my  cotton  free  of  trash  ;  but  I  lost  more 
in  weight  than  I  gained  by  quality.  Cotton  dries 
so  rapidly  in  the  field,  and  is  so  easily  inj  ured  and 
beaten  out  by  storms,  that  I  prefer  heavy  pick¬ 
ings  with  a  little  trash,  to  light  pickings  without 
it. 

I  have  now  described  to  you  my  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  on  a  plantation  of  the  force  supposed. — 
I  may  have  omitted  some  unimportant  particu¬ 
lar,  but  it'I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  you 
a  clear  idea  of  our  general  system  of  cultivation, 
these  minor  matters  will  be  readily  suggested  by 
the  very  circumstances  which  so  frequently 
modify  them.  Tnere  remains,  however,  two 
or  three  matters,  which,  though  not  within  the 
scope  of  your  enquiry,  are  inseparable  from  my 
idea  of  a  well  managed  plantation,  and  on  which 
I  will  venture  a  remark  or  two. 

1st.  Every  plantation  should  raise  its  own 
meat  and  furnish  its  own  clothing.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  do  the  former,  and  as  I  have-  general¬ 
ly  failed  to  do  it,  I  cun  scarcely  expect  my  own 
opinions  to  have  much  weight.  Still,  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that,  by  proper  management  we  can  raise 
an  abundant  supply  at  less  cost  than  that  which 
we  incur  by  annual  purchase  from  the  West. — 
1  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  in  agricul¬ 
ture  to  buy  nothing  which  we  can  conveniently 
produce.  Take  for  example  this  item  ofbacon, 
which  is  so  indispensable  for  the  sustenance  of 
our  operations.  If  vve  raise  it  on  our  planta¬ 
tions,  we  produce  it  from  resources  always  pres¬ 
ent,  and  by  our  labor.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  appropriate  this  labor  to  raising  cotton,  and 
then, through  the  medium  of  money,  convert 
this  cotton  into'bacon,  vve  arrive  at  the  same  re- 
suh,  it  is  true,  but  by  an  indirect  and  expensive 
route.  In  the  former  case  we  pay  only  labor 
for  hogs.  In  the  latter,  we  pay  both  this  labor 
(which  is  required  to  produce  the  cotton),  the 
sending  it  to  market,  its  storage  and  insurance, 
the  commissions  upon  its  sale,  and  last  of  all  a 
profit  to  the  drover.  There  is  another  considera¬ 
tion.  Making  cotton  wears  out  the  land,  while 
malting  hogs  furnishes  a  rich  manure  to  aid  in 
reclaiming  it.  Again,  in  this  system  of  raising 
one  article  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing 
another  which  vve  can  ourselves  produce,  we 
are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  two  markets; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded, 
that  these  fluctuations  ot'tener  accrue  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  df  the  trader  and  the  speculator  than  the  ag¬ 
riculturist.  If,  then,  vve  would  curtail  our  cot¬ 
ton  and  increase  our  corn  crop,  we  should  have 
the  means  oflattening  our  hogs  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  contribute  to  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  rich  manure.  To  effect  this  im¬ 
portant  result,  as  welt  as  to  secure  them  from 
the  depredations  of  the  negroes  themselves,  I 
would  keep  them  in  small  enclosures,  which 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  leaves  and 
pine  straw  from  the  woods. 

The  proper  feeding  and  clothing  of  negroes 
is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
think  that  our  planters  are  generally  devoting  to 
this  subject  the  care  and  attention  it  so  justly  de¬ 
serves.  To  say  nothing  of  the  humanity  of  it, 
ho  who  feeds  and  clothes  his  negroes  properly, 
will,  in  the- end,  be  the  richer  man,  and  in  the 
mean  time  enjoy  a  peace  of  mind  to  which  the 
heartless  task  master  is  an  litter  stranger. 

2d.  As  to  making  the  cloth,  I  can  speak  confi¬ 
dently,  for.  with  the  exception  of  the  summer 
clothing  which  is  now  so  cheap,  I  have  always, 
furnished  my  own  cloth,  and  that  without  at  all 
interfering  with  my  crop.  On  a  plantation  of 
the  size  in  question,  ten  spinning  wheels  kept 
going  on  rainy  days,  and  when  the  breeding 
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women  are'iu  doors,  will  famish  the  necessary 
quantity  of  thread,  and  a  good  active  fellow  will 
weave  it  easily  and  do  full  work  in  making  the 
crop.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  planta¬ 
tion  should  support  fifty  or  sixty  sheep.  A  fab¬ 
ric  entirely  of  cotton  1  know  from  experience 
answers  very  well,  but  the  addition  of  one  halfof 
the  filling  of  wool,  gives  it  greater  durability  and 
comfort. 

3d.  Raising  manure.  This  with  me  is  every 
thing.  As  long  as  our  fathers  had  the  land  they 
continued  to  cut  down  and  wear  out.  The  old 
system  of  cultivation  must  he  abandoned,  or  the 
present  owners  will  have  to  seek  better  soil  else¬ 
where.  The  same  fatal  process  is  now  going 
on  in  the  West,  and  in  twenty  years  hence  the 
occupants  there  will  find  themselves  where  our 
predecessors  left  us,  with  exhausted  lands  and 
dilapidated  establishments.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  may,  by  a  change  of  system — by  planting  a 
less  surface — by  alternating  our  crops,  and  by 
a  judicious  application  o!  manure,  not  only  re¬ 
store  our  land,  but  actually  make  it  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  when  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  This 
will  require  time  and  patient  industry;  but  the 
result  is  as  sure  as  that  effect  follows  cause. — 
The  amount"  of  manure  capable  of  being  made 
in  a  year,  by  penning  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  mules, 
and  horses  in  well  littered  yards,  would  seem 
to  one  who  has  paid  no  attention  to  it,  almost 
incredible.  One  of  my  neighbors  this  year  has 
hauled  over  his  crop  upwards  of  2,500  waggon 
loads  of  manure,  ills  example  is  worthy  of  till 
imitation  and  praise.  He  has  been  at  this-  fo * 
years.  The  consequence  has  been  increased 
fertifty  of  his  soil  and  a  greater  product  to  the  acre 
than  the  land  ever  before  yielded.  I  am  myself 
trying  the  renovating  process  on  a  plantation 
which  had  been  exhausted  and  abandoned  by 
its  former  owner,  and  I  have  had  every  encour¬ 
agement  to  persevere.  Our  planters  generally 
are  two  impatient  and  too  greedy.  They  would 
sow  to-day  and  reap  to-inirrovv.  They  forget 
that  their  land  is  their  capital  and  their  crops  their 
income,  and  that  to  keep  up  the  latter,  they  must 
preserve  the  former  unimpaired.  The  extrava¬ 
gant  and  too  often  deceptive  results  of  the  West 
should  cease  to  make  us  discontented  with  the 
better  lot  that  is  ours,  if  tee  would  only  do  our  part. 
With  us  cotton  is  comparatively  exempt  from 
the  many  casualties  that  render  its  production  in 
the  West  so  precarious.  Our  climate  is  more 
healthful,  our  soil  is  a  generous  one,  and  capable 
of  being  improved  to  almost  any  extent.. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  your 
obedient  servant,  J-  H.  Adams. 

Hon.  Angus  Patterson,  } 

Barnwell  C.  H.  S 


Surface  aniSnb-soil  Plowing. 

Perhaps  for  several  years  no  feature  in  agri¬ 
culture  has  occupied  more  of  the  attention  of  the 
plantei  thau  deep-plowing,  and  the  utility  of  the 
operation  is  in  this  region  now  undergoing  a 
severe  trial  by  drought.  There  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  before  our  eyes  a  striking  proof  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  deep  plowing  and  a  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  laud  before  planting. 
Were  we  withouta  satisfactory  experience  in  this 
matter  and  yet  unconvinced,  there  is  at  least 
enough  in  the  prospect  extended  before  us  to 
make  us  halt,  reflect  and  enquire.  The  case  to 
which  we  allude  is  with  land  originally  good  and 
having  a  red  clayey  subsoil,  but  so  much  worn 
and  so  reduced  by  miserable  management  as  to 
fail  to  pay  labor  by  its  product,  and  of  course 
valueless  for  cultivation.  During  last  winter  it 
was  plowed  with  the  Jack  plow,  and  followed 
in  part  by  Broyles’  subsoil,  the  plow  of  plows 


(.subsoil)  for  the  South,  and  instrument  of  instru-  j 
ments  among  agriculturists.  About  two  inches 
of  the  subsoil  was  broken  up — enough  for 
a  single  operation.  The  work  was  honestly 
and  faithfully  done  as  if  in  the  hope  ofa  reward. 
About  the  middle  of  March  it  was  planted  in 
corn,  and  what  product  will  be  realized,  autumn 
alone  can  with  certainty  answer.  A  three  weeks 
drought  has  prevailed  and  yet  continues.  The 
thermometer  has  ’averaged  for  the  last  twelve 
days  8-7°  Fah."at2,  p.  m.,  in  a  long  passage  of 
the  dwelling  house  somewhat  shaded  by  trees. 
Corn  in  general  is  wilting  and  dying  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  The  crop  looks  very  unpromis¬ 
ing  But  witli  this;  that  we  have  under  especial 
observation,  it  is  otherwise.  The  soil  is  in  fine 
tilth  and  the  plant  looks  fresh  and  growing,  and 
seems  not  to  be  suffering  in  the  least  from  want 
of  rain.  It.  has  in  prospect  greatly  the  advant¬ 
age  of  other  corn  standing  upon  land  capable 
with  the  same  culture  of  producing  at  least  four 
bushel  to  one  per  acre.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  good  surface  and  sub-soil  plowing  in  drought, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  the  benefits  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  apparent  in  the  event  of  excessive  rains. — 
This  practice  is  among  the  most  substantial  im¬ 
provements  in  modern  agriculture.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  so  rational,  and  so  entirely  philosophical, 
that  it  seems  strange  that  it  has  been,  and  is  yet  so 
much  neglected.  In  general  terms  as  the  hus¬ 
bandman  increases  the  depth  of  his  soil,  lie  in¬ 
creases  its  value  and  productiveness. 

Though  some  oi  us  have  prejudices  against  this 
“  new  fangled  doctrine”  of  plowing,  we  all  en¬ 
dorse  it  practically  in  the  cultivation  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  nearer  we  can  bring  our  lands 
to  a  garden  soil,  the  more  complete  will  be  our 
success  in  tillage.  The  advantages,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  arc  not  the  same  to  all  soils,  but  vary 
with  the  nature  and  condition  of  both  the  surface 
and  subsoil.  If  large  quantities  of  inert  matter 
are  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  at 
one  time,  an  immediate  injury  will  be  done  to 
the  crop.  The  depth'  of  two  inches  is  quite 
enough  inmost  cases  for  a  single  operation. — 
The  office  of  the  subsoil  plow  is  to  break  or 
loosen  the  subsoil,  and  leave  it  to  be  mingled 
with  the  upper  soil  afterwards  by  a  different  in¬ 
strument.  By  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
rains  and  other  agents,  admitted  by  this  plow,  the 
substrata  are  wakened,  so  to  speak,  into  life 
and  fecundity  from  a  state  ofsterility,  and  the  in¬ 
gredients  so  changed  as  to  become  from  worth¬ 
less  matter,  the  very  life-giving  principle  of  veg¬ 
etation.  All  soils  are  formed  from  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  rocks,  and  th;s  disintegration  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  exposure  made  by  deep  and  sub¬ 
soil  plowing.  Not  only  is  food  converted  into 
a  form  in  which  it  can  be  used  by  plants  but  it 
is  made  accessible  to  them.  The  earth  is  loosen¬ 
ed  and  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots.  The  fibrils 
of  corn  under  favorable  circumstances  have 
been  found  at  the  depth  offive  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  Here,  then,  is  new  foraging  ground  for 
the  rangers.  Hers  they  can  extend  and  open 
their  innumerable  mouths  and  drink  in  new  food 

* 

which  shall  make  them  grow  and  mature  with  a 
rich  harvest. 


Decay  of  Peach  Trees. — A  singular  fact 
and  one  worthy  of  being  recorded,  was 
mentioned  to  us,  a  few  days  since,  by 
Mr.  A.  Duke,  of  Albemarle.  He  stated, 
that  whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  large  orchard, 
every  tree  in  which,  had  been  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  with 
the  exception  of  three;  and  these  three 
were  probably  the  most  thrifty  and 
flourishing  peach  trees  he  ever  saw.  The 
only  cause  of  their  superiority  known  to 
his  host,  was  an  experiment  made  in 
consequence  of  observing  that  parts  of 
worm  eaten  timber  into  which  nails  had 
been  driven,  were  generally  sound. — 
When  his  trees  were  about  a  year  old,  he 
had  selected  three  of  them  and  driven  a 
ten-penny  nail  through  the  body,  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible;  whilst  the  bal- 
j  ance  of  the  orchard  had  gradually  failed 
and  finally  yielded  entirely  to  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  the  worms,  these  three  trees,  se¬ 
lected  at  random,  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nailing,  had  always  been  vigorous  and 
healthy,  furnishing  him,  at  that  very  pe¬ 
riod,  with  the  greatest  profusion  of  the 
most  luscious  fruit.  It.  is  supposed  that 
the  salt  of  iron,  afforded  by  the  nail,  is 
offensive  to  the  worm,  whilst  it  is  harm¬ 
less,  or  perhaps  beneficial  to  the  tree. — , 
Southern  Planter. 

- — - - 

Watering  Plants. — Many  plants  stand- 
in  the  open  ground  are  injured  by  inju¬ 
dicious  watering.  Never  begin  to  water 
until  you  are  prepared  to  give  daily  wa¬ 
terings,  until  a  good  rain  comes.  Wo 
have  found  a  small  portion  of  water  upon 
vines,  during  a  very  hot  dry  spell,  an  in¬ 
jury.  In  watering  vines,  the  water 
should  be  applied  as  wide  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  roots  extend.  Any  cue  witty 
a  small  garden  may  save  most  of  tyis 
choice  plants  by  watering.  Give  water 
morning  and  evening.  Egg  plants  may 
be  brought  forward  now  by  water  ;  they 
bear  a  great  degree  of  heat,  but  a  plenty 
of  water  will  induce  early  bearing.  Mel¬ 
ons  and  cucumbers  may  be  watered,  but 
remember  the  roots  extend  as  far  as  the 
vines,  and  give  them  water  accordingly. 
Herbaceous  plants  should  be  watered, 
stem,  leaf,  and  all ;  trailing  vines,  such  as 
verbenas,  should  have  copious  water¬ 
ings,  or  the  sun  and  drought  will  kill  thepj 
out.  In  as  dry  a  time  fis  the  present,  it 
is  best  not  to  put  any  fertilizers  in  the 
water,  as  the  plants  are  hardly  able  to 
digest  any  thing  extra;  the  most  they 
want  is  moisture,  and  if  they  can  be  kept 
alive  until  a  good  rain,  you  may  hang  up 
the  watering  pot. — Ex. 

A  hand  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  hors¬ 
es,  is  4  inches. 

- — - - 
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F  |P  1IE  firm  of  Walker  &  Coleman  is 
thisday  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
M.  W.  Coleman  will  attend  to  the  settling 
the  business  of  the  late  firm. 

G.  WALKER. 

M.  W.  COLEMAN 
Hamburg,  March  24,  1351. 


&  ©m@a 

The  Subscriber  will  continue  the 
business  as  carried  on  by  Walker  &  Cole¬ 
man,  and  hopes  by  prompt  attention  to 
business,  with  a  competent  assistant  in 
the  forwarding  department,  to  receive  a 
continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  late  firm  of  W.  &  C. 

M.  W.  COLEMAN. 

Hamburg,  March  24,  1851. 


& 

In  retirinu  from  the  late  firm  of  Wal¬ 
ker  &  Coleman,  1  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  my  friends  and  the  public, 
my  friend  and  partner.  M.  W.  COLE¬ 
MAN,  and  hope  that  he  may  receive  a 
continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  late  firm.  J  will  continue 
the  Ware  House  and  Commission  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

A.  WALKER. 

Hamburg,  March  24,  1851. 

PROSPECT  US 

OF  THE 

FARMER  &  PLANTER  For  1853,  ! 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF 
THE  SOUTH, 

AND  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  CLI¬ 
MATE,  PRODUCTIONS  AND  WANTS. 

The  second  volume  will  commence 
February  1851.  Each  number  will  be 
mailed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  ROYAL  QUARTO  PA¬ 
GES,  printed  on  new  type,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  on  beautiful  strong  paper 
suitable  for  binding. 

The  twelve  numbers  will  make  a  hand- 
tome  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
ill  Royal  Quarto  form  illtjstraaed  with 


|  numerous  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS 
,  of  Animals  ofthebest  breed,  Rural  Archi- 
!  tecture,  Fruits,  Cuts  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style  of  Agricultural  lm- 
|  plements  and  Machinery. 

The  Editors  are  determined  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  South  and  South-West, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
they  will  he  assisted  in  the  conduct  ofthe 
Second  Volume  by  many  ofthe  best  plan¬ 
ters  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia. — 
It  is  believed  no  Agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States  can  present  the  names  of 
an  abler  corps  of  correspondents,  than 
will  contribute  to  this  during  1851.  Its 
contents  will  embrace  a  large  amount  of 
original  matter,  with  choice  selections  en¬ 
tirely  suited  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 

Theincreased  expenses  of  this  volume 
which  will  he  incurred  by  the  cost  of  En¬ 
gravings,  Cuts,  and  Prize  Essays  to 
make  it  complete  and  unsurpassed,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  oblige 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  make  its  ap¬ 
peals  for  that  support  it  merits,  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  engaged  in  South¬ 
ern  Agriculture.  - 

Of  those  who  have  manifested  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  the  Editors  retain  a  grateful 
recollection,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
further  co-operation  to  enlarge  the  circu¬ 
lation  ofthe  paper. 

All  who  feel  a  desire  that  this  work 
should  be  sustained,  and  a  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture  are  invited 
to  subscribe  themselves,  and  enlist  as  far  as 
possible  the  patronage  of  their  neighbors. 

TJEKBESs 

1  copy ,  one  year,  fin  advance) . $1 

6  copies  “  “  directed  to  one  office,-  5 

25  “  “  “  “  “  “  go 

100  “  “  “  “  u  u  75 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  country 
arc  particularly  solicited  to  act  as  agents 
f’or  the  paper  iu  procuring  subscribers 
and  forwarding  names  to  the  proprietors. 
SEABORN  &  GILMAN, 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

Pendleton ,  S.  C.,  Nov.,  1850. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


5’N-.av- 

HP  he  unprecedented  and  increasing 
jL  interest  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  the  subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  Ilis  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensive  in  this 
country. 

II  is  stock  forl851  will  consistin  partof: 
10,000  PLOUGHS  embracing  his  PRE¬ 


MIUM  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  every  va¬ 
riety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California. 
600  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
$12  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY  and 
CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10, 12, 
17,23,  28  and  $37  each. 

100  PREMIUM  FODDER  CUTTERS 
and  GRINDERS,  at  30,  35,  and  $60. 
100  P  R  E  M  I  U  M  C  O  R  N  and  C  O  B 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 
2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  COIiN- 
SHELLERS,  at  10, 16  and  $18. 

2000  PREMIUM  W II  EAT  FANS, 
Grant’s  and  Bamborougii’s  (which  can¬ 
not  he  equalled)  at  25,  28,  30,  32,  and 
$35. 

100  WROUGHT  IRON  RAILWAY 
HORSEPOWERS  which  received  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Maryland 
State  F air  in  1849  and  1850. — Price $100 
100  SWEEP  POWERS  ofthe  most  im¬ 
proved  plans — Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 
ERS,  enlarged  aud  improved. — Price 
©100. 

3  0  0  WHITMAN’S  PR  EM  I  U  M 
THRESHERS  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  YEARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  machine  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  use. — 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAW;;  CARRIERS,  $15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  andsave  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  fifty  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  ofthe  Drill. — Price  $100. 

100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement. — Price  $20 
50  FIELD  ROLLERS,  which  received 
the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $50. 

REAPING  MACHINES,  the  best  in  use, 
price  $125. 

BURR  STONE  CORN  MILLS— Price 
90  to  $120. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  Suction  Pumps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox- Yokes,  Root-Pullers . 
Sausage-meat  Cutters  and  Stuffers,  Cow- 
Milkers,  Churns,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Shovels. 
Spades,  Garden  and  Horticultural  Tools, 
and  every  description  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  found  in  this  country, 

— also — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 
variety. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
G  U  AN  O,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  in  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLESALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  he  had  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  quality  considered. 

A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
a  description  of  our  Implements  aud  Ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  mail  post  paid — and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  attem 
tion. 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 
corner  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


January  1,  1851. 


